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Late News of the Rubber [ndustry 





Miller Rubber Company Loss 
Is $664,163 for Six Months 


LTHOUGH still showing a 
A income account, the semi-annual statement of 

Miller Rubber Company of New York, Akron, 
represents a substantial improvement over that of last year 
and indicates that the company is making progress in its 
financial comeback. For the six months ended June 30, the 
company reports a net loss of $664,163, as compared with 
a net loss of $3,121,861 in the first half of 1928. 

There was an operating profit of $274,593, which was 
wiped out by interest charges of $285,839 and depreciation 
and obsolescence charges of $652,917. The company is 
reported to be rebuilding its dealer organization and ex- 
panding its line of products. 

For the full year of 1928, the Miller Rubber Company 
had a deficit of $3,434,902, and in 1927 a loss of $392,632. 
During each of the five previous years, however, it reported 


its operating 


the 


ke ISS in 


year sales organization, headed by L. C. Rockhill, one of 
the outstanding men in the industry, went to the smaller 
company in an attempt to again place it on a sound basis.’ 

William O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber 
Company, officially denied that there was any prospect of 
his company merging with Miller at the present time. 





Automotive Accessory Industry 


Starts Third Quarter at High Level 


H AVING closed the first half of the year with busi- 
period, 


ness substantially ahead of any previous six months’ 

automotive parts-accessory makers main- 

tained heavy schedules throughout July and August and 

will apparently operate throughout the third quarter at a 

higher level than is usual for this time of year, according 
to the Motor and Equipment Association. 

Original equipment, service parts and service equipment 


shipments were ahead of July last year, with service parts 
In line with 


net profits as follows: 1926, $1,025,454; 1925, $3,533,201; business also running ahead of June this year. 
1924, $2,216,000; 1923, $2,060,000; and 1922, $2,756,000. the moderate decline in car production, original equipment 
as did the busi- 


The consolidated balance sheet of the company and its 


makers’ business receded slightly from June 


and tools. 


| subsidiaries shows total assets of $20,426,303 as of June 30, ness of manufacturers of garage equipment 
1929, as compared with $18,883,541 on December 31, 1928. Accessory makers’ sales in July gained slightly over June, 
| Of this amount, land, buildings, machinery and equipment but the volume of their business was below last year. 
| were represented by $7,604,683 and inventories by $6,274,- Wholesalers of automotive equipment, members of the 
523. Cash was reported as $1,356,914 and notes, accept- association, had seasonally good business in July, the ag- 
sales for this group running equal with June. 








ances and accounts receivable at $4,421,731. 

Capitalization of the Miller Rubber Company consists 
of an authorization of $20,000,000 in 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of $100 par value, of which $11,277,300 is 
outstanding, and 400,000 shares of no-par common stock, of 
which 260,264 shares are outstanding. Accumulated pre- 
ferred dividends amounted to 10 per cent on June 1, 1929, 
and no dividends are being paid at present on the common 
stock. 

Following the issuance of the semi-annual financial re- 
port, there were the usual rumors to the effect that Miller 
would be absorbed by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, but executives of both firms treated these as nothing 
more than street reports. Commenting on these rumors, 
the Akron Times-Press said last month, “Several meetings 
have been held in Cleveland between parties interested in 
such a proposition, it is authentically learned. It was 
pointed out that the directorates of the two concerns are 
Members of Otis & Company are directors of 
Miller’s affairs have been under 
Good- 


interlocking. 
both Miller and Goodyear. 
the closest scrutiny since prominent members of the 


gregate 
Aggregate shipments in July of several hundred manu- 
facturers supplying parts and accessories to the car and 
truck manufacturers and parts, accessories and garage re- 
pair equipment to the wholesale trade, were 188% of the 
January, 1925, base index of 100, as compared with 208 in 
June and 187 in July last year. 
Parts and accessory manufacturers selling their 
to the car and truck manufacturers for original equipment 
made shipments aggregating 205% of the January, 1925, 
figure as compared with 231 in June and 203 in July last 


products 


year. 
Shipments to the wholesale trade in July of manufac- 
turers of replacement parts were 152% of January, 1925, 
as compared with 150 in June and 148 in July, 1928. Ac- 
cessory shipments to the wholesale trade in June were 92%, 
as compared with 90 in June and 112 in July a year ago. 
Service equipment shipments, that is, repair shop equip- 
ment and tools of member companies in July were 170% 
as compared with 186 in June and 120 in July last year. 

A record year is assured for manufacturers of original 
equipment, service parts and service equipment. 
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Huber Carbon Black Plant 
Is Opened at Borger, Tex. 
carbon black 


HE first of the three units of the new 
plant ot |. M. Huber, Inc., at Borger, Tex., was com- 


pleted and put into operation on August 12. When 
the other two units are completed, the plant will cover 12 
acres and will have 47 miles of seven- and eight-inch carbon 
collecting channels, with a burning capacity of 45 million 
cubic feet of gas per day 
he Borger plant is the seventh Huber carbon black 
factory, other units being located at Swartz, La., Brecken- 
lex., and Lance Creek, Wyo. In addition the com- 
pany maintains a large factory at Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of C. P. dry colors, printing and rotogravure 
inks. News ink factories are located at Bayonne, N. J.. and 
St. Louis, Mo. The company also operates clay mines at 
Graniteville and Langley, S. C 


ridge . 


United States Rubber Company 
Buys Dispersions Process, Inc. 


HE United States Rubber Company has acquired 
the total share assets of Dispersions Process, Inc., 
by the issuance of 7,547 shares of its common stock 
tor the outstanding shares of the latter company. At the 
current market value of United States Rubber Company 
stock, the purchase price . 
slightly under $350,000 
The 7,547 
mon, which have been is 
sued in exchange for the 
38,000 outstanding of 
75,000 authorized com- 
mon shares and the total 
authorized issue of 8,000 
preferred shares of Dis 


represented by the exchange is 


new shares of United States Rubber com- 


pe rsions Process, Ine . 


were listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange 
last month 

he stock of Disper- 
sions Process, Inc., is be- 


ing acquired, it is stated, 
to assist in the retention 
of licensing ar range- 
ments now held with the 
company Dispersions 
patents, 
valuable 


dustry, 


Process consid- 
to the in- 
relate to the 
dispersions of 


ered 


aqueous » «si 
Pa., plant of the 


activities of Dispers 


rubber in manufacturing 





Philadelphia Rubber Works Company, where 
ns Process, Inc., have thus far been conducted 
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OK xls of all 


kinds. The company itself was formed last 
year to acquire the assets of Research, Inc., and its sub- 
sidiary, the Aqua Rubber Company, Boston, Mass., owning 
the patents of William B. Pratt. Dispersions Process, Inc., 
has been operating in the Oaks, Pa., plant of the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Works Company, a subsidiary of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and no statement has as yet been made 
location of its activities or its 


regarding the future 


personnel, 


Rubber Goods Exports Total 
$42,570,200 for First Half 


LL records for exports of rubber products from the 
A United States were broken during the first six 
months of 1929, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Total exports of rubber goods during that 
period were $42,570,200, as compared with $36,216,100 
during the first half of 1928, an increase of 18 per cent. 

All classes increased in both volume and value, espe- 
cially automotive rubber goods and miscellaneous rubber 
wares. January showed a gain over the preceding month, 
and this continued until the peak was reached in March, 
after which a downward tendency set in. It is anticipated 
by the Department of Commerce that summer shipments 
will show a continued low level until fall exports to the 
southern hemisphere and the heavy footwear trade to the 
northern countries will bring about increased activity. 

Exports of American automotive rubber goods increased 
19 per cent from a value of $20,813,300 during the first six 
months of 1928 to $24,672,400 during the like period of 
1929. The volume increase in general was much greater 
inasmuch as there was practically a universal decline in 
prices of all automotive rubber goods during the first half 
of 1929 through the repeal of the British restrictions on 
crude rubber exports from British Malaya and Ceylon. 

Exports of solid tires declined 22 per cent in value, but 
this decrease was counteracted by a large advance in exports 
of truck and bus casings of 6 inches in size or larger. Ex- 
ports of this class amounted to 157,465 units valued at 
$4,370,130 during the first half of 1929, and with their 
higher unit value they were responsible for the only com- 
paratively slight decline in unit values of all classes of 
automobile casings from $12.61 to $12.06. 

Heavy inroads were made by American exporters into 
the Spanish market with the results that Spain has become 
the leading customer for truck and bus casings 6 inches and 
over, taking 10,297 units valued at $436,575 in the first half 
of 1929. These ship- 
ments brought Spain into 
the position of America’s 
best outlet for 
casings of all types, al- 
though only seventh in 
rank in respect to casings 


second 


other than the large 
pneumatics mentioned. 
Argentina continued to 


hold first place as a des- 
tination for casings other 
than those 6 inches and 
over as well as for cas- 
ings of all classes com- 
bined. Aggregate ship- 
ments of all types to 
Argentina totaled $1,- 
617,562, as compared 
with $1,062,349 to Spain, 
and $1,000,276 to Brazil. 
Argentina was also the 
principal market for au- 
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omobile inner tubes and for other inner tubes and casings. 
Exports of rubber boots and shoes increased heavily, as 
lid shipments of canvas rubber-soled footwear. The value 
f rubber boots exported in the first half was $1,147,392 
is against $881,810 in the same period last year, with the 
nited Kingdom the chief customer. Rubber shoes ex- 
ported were valued at $725,380 as against $695,208 in 1928, 
vith Chile the principal market. Canvas rubber-soled shoes 
exported had a value of $2,451,393 as against $1,941,099 
last year, with the Philippine Islands the leading destination. 
Shipments of rubber soles and heels declined in value. 
Exports of rubber hose totaled $1,557,656, with Chile 
the leading market, and exports of rubber packing totaled 
$636,723, with Canada the principal customer. First half 
shipments were $1,548,069 for rubber belting and $262,639 
for rubber and friction tape, with the United Kingdom the 
first destination for each. 





Michelin Plans Factory 
In Los Angeles District 
HAT the Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J., 
will construct a branch tire and tube factory in the 
Angeles, Cal., was stated last month 
special factory representative of the 
firm who was sent to the Pacific coast to locate a suitable 
site. The New Jersey company is a subsidiary of the 
French Societe Michelin, which also has plants in France 
and England and is negotiating for the establishment of 
factories in South America. 
“My mission on this trip,” 
his arrival in the southern California city, 


vicinity of Los 
by A. C. Cromwell, 


Mr. Cromwell declared on 
“is to find a likely 
spot adjacent to Los Angeles for a factory site. Believing 
in the continuous prosperity and growth of this city, I deem 
it exceedingly advisable for the Michelin Tire Company to 
start operations here in manufacturing tires as soon as 
possible, and upon my return East I will advise my superior 
officials to this effect.” 

He has been making a thorough survey of the southern 
California territory during his visit, but no announcement 
has as yet been made of his recommendations for the actual 
plant site. The Michelin Tire Company was incorporated 
in 1907 and has been manufacturing casings and tubes at 
Milltown since that time. Tire factories are already being 
operated at Los Angeles by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, the Samson Tire & Rubber Corporation, the B. 
F. Goodrich Company and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


India Tire & Rubber Earns 
$245,034 During Six Months 


ARNINGS for the India Tire & Rubber Company 

for the first six months of 1929 were the largest in 

any similar period of the company’s history, totaling 

$245,034.36 after interest, federal income tax and other 

ch: urges, equivalent to $2.72 a share on the 83,000 outstand- 

ing shares of common stock. Sales for the period totaled 
$2,544,501. 

Prospects for a considerable expansion in the second 
half of the year are bright, according to W. Klauss, 
president. “India is constantly expanding and its products 
are now being sold in practically every country in the 
world,” Mr. Klauss declared. “Over 15 per cent of our 
output foreign trade. New accounts have been 
opened recently in China, Poland, Mexico, Austria, Spain 
and Palestine, and we have added 243 new dealers during 
the first half of this year. 

“With replacement trade increasing during the touring 
India’s sales are expected to gain considerably.” 


goes to 


season. 


PLAN NOW 


To Attend Rubber Division Meeting 
at Atlantic City 


Should Be —t 
Sessions 


INAL arrangements have been completely taken care 

of for the session of the Rubber Division of the Amer- 

ican Chemical Society at Atlantic City, N. J., on Sep- 

tember 26 and 27, with the New York Rubber Group acting 

as hosts. The headquarters of the rubber chemists will be 

at the Chalfonte Haddon Hall hotel, and several items of 

entertainment are being prepared under the direction of 

W. B. Wiegand, chairman of the New York Rubber Group, 
addition to the technical papers scheduled. 

The committees which have been planning the details 

of the sessions have as chairmen the following: S. M. Cad- 


Reservations 
Promptly for Chemists’ 


well, program; D. F. Cranor, hotel and transportation ; 
Mrs. Cadwell, ladies’ committee ; W. H. Cope, boating; K. 


W. H. Cope, 


special liaison 


registration ; 


J. Soule, music; E. H. Grafton, 
Sturtevant, 


special treasurer; and W. L. 
officer. 

In a notice to the members of the Rubber Division, H. 
secretary-treasurer of that body, urged the 
attendance of all at the coming meeting. ‘Through the 
efforts of our host,” he stated, “we are to enjoy reduced 
railroad rates on the regular certificate plan, provided we 
have 150 members in attendance at the meeting holding 
these certificates for validation. This saving does not mean 
much to some of us who will travel only a short distance 
and, therefore, decide to drive, but it does mean consider- 
able to some of our members who are compelled to go by 
rail; and yet the only way these will be allowed is that we 
have the number of certificates mentioned to be validated. 
Should we not, therefore, help the other fellow by deciding 
to go by rail and being sure to get our certificates when we 


E. Simmons, 


procure our tickets? 

“We will have two sessions for papers, one Thursday 
and one Friday morning. This makes it possible to devote 
the afternoon of these two days as one so desires when 
away from home and among friends. Bring your golf 
clubs. We have fine papers for these two sessions, which 
I am sure will bring out very helpful discussions.” 


mutt 


Raybestos-Manhattan Merger 
Earns $3.10 Per Share in 6 Months 


AYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, Inc., the new cor- 
R poration represented by the recent merger of the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company, Ray- 
bestos Company and the United States Asbestos Company, 
reported for six months ended June 30, a consolidated net 
income of $2,098,530, after deducting all charges and fed- 
eral taxes, or an equivalent of $3.10 per share on the 
676,012 shares of common outstanding, the sole capitaliza- 
tion of the corporation. 

In the first six months of 1928 the aggregate net income 
of the three companies without allowing for inter-company 
adjustments was approximately $1,286,000, equal to $1.90 
a share on the capitalization of present merged company. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 
30, 1929, follows: Net sales, $12,215,847; costs and ex- 
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Program of the Rubber Section, 
National Safety Council 
Monday Luncheon and Afternoon, 
September 30, 12:30 P. M. 

Chicago, Il. 

W H. Filet Good r Tire & Rubber Company) 
te | , spons fer Accidents? 
Disc led by J l Fisk Rubber Company ) 
Garrett Bure Garrett Burgess. Inc.) Pow Safet 

7 ” , 
Tuesday, October | 

9:30 A.M | P. Kea (Ohio Industrial Com 
mis ! \ddres itety 

10:15 A. M.— I I (Protectoseal Company ) 
Handly Solvents in the Rubber Industry 

11:00 A. M.—Discussi 

200 P.M M. A. Quirk (United States Rubber Com 
pany ) General Chairman’s Report 

2:30 P. M L. J. D. Healy Fisk Rubber Company ) 
Health Hazards 

3:00 P. M.—Verne Shaw (B. F. Goodrich Company) 
Vulcanisers 

3:30 P.M \. M. Williams (Chrysler Corporation) 
Ten Minutes With the New Emplovye 

$700 P. M.—Discussion 
Wednesday, October 2 

9:30 A.M.—Nominating, Engineering and Statistical 
Committee Reports 

10:00 A. M.—E, R. Lawler (United States Rubber Com 
pany). Safety Aimks (film strip) 

10:30 A. M—What Our Eyes Have Seen During the 
Past Year Five-minute talks by P. B. Martens 
(Ohio Industrial Commission) ; E. W. Beck ( United 
States Rubber Company); A. M. Dietz (Pennsyl 
vania Rubber Company) ; and P. M. Wooden ( Mans- 
held Tire & Rubber Company) 

11:00 A. M.—S. Mansfield (Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company ) Safety at | lyear, Yesterday and To 
day (two films) 

All sessions in private dining room No. 1, Stevens 

Hotel, Chicago, Ill 

penses, $9. 676,258 : operating profit, $2,539,589; other 


$2,711,752: depreciation, 


net income, $2,098,530: 


income, $172,163; total income, 
$312,719; federal taxes, $300,503 ; 
preferred dividends, $41,399; common dividends, $639,876 ; 
surplus, $1,417,255 


] 


Consolidated Ravbestos- Manhattan, 


1929, follows: 


balan e sheet of 
Inc., and subsidiaries, as of June 30, 


\ssets: Land, buildings, machinery and equipment, 


after depreciation, $7,448,013; trade-marks, goodwill, etc 
$1,921,921; call $800,000: UL S 


$199,437 ; 


loans, 


$595,157; cash, 


government certificates of indebtedness, munict- 


pal bonds, $200,000; marketable securities, $82,152; notes 


and trade acceptances receivable, $321,708; accounts receiv- 


able, $2,640,038: inventories, $4,569,125: investments and 
accounts receivable, $136,575: 


total, $19,484,943 


$507 330; sundry 
$63,487 : 


advances, 
deferred charges, 

Liabilities: Capital stock, represented by 676,012 no- 
par shares, $9,721,800; accounts payable, $939,245 ; accrued 
federal and state taxes, $186,826; provision for federal and 


state taxes for 1929, $300,504: contingent reserves, $425.- 


O00 ; surplus, $7,911,568: total, $19,484,943 
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General Tire @ Rubber Plane 
First in National Air Race 


LYING the General Tire & Rubber Company's Lock- 

heed racing plane, Lieutenant Henry J. Brown traveled 

the distance between Los Angeles and Cleveland in 13 
hours and 18 minutes to win the National Air Derby and a 
prize of $5,000. Lee Schoenhair, piloting the B. F. Good- 
rich Company’s test plane No. 3, christened “Miss Silver- 
town,” made the flight in 13 hours and 51 minutes and was 
awarded the $2,500 second prize. Of the other two 
entrants in the race, Major John T. Wood crashed to his 
death on the deserts of California and Lieutenant Colonel 
Roscoe Turner finished the race but was disqualified be- 
cause he failed to arrive between 1 and 6 P. M. as required 
by the rules. 

The contestants in this event were free to make the race 
on different days, and Brown completed his flight on Sep- 
tember 1, while Schoenhair flew the distance on August 26. 
Colonel Arthur Goebel, winner of the trans-Pacific Dole 
prize, O. C. Le Boutillier, and other well known flyers failed 
to start off in the Los Angeles to Cleveland non-stop con- 
test. 

Lieutenant Brown was employed by the General Tire & 
Rubber Company some time ago to pilot the firm’s new 
flagship because of his excellent record as a “blind flyer” 
He is a Clevelander and is vice-president 
Brown has a long 


on airmail routes. 
of the National Air Pilots’ Association. 
record behind him and is perhaps the only pilot who barn- 
stormed himself to a college education. He attended the 
University of Illinois, the University of Washington, and 
the University of Chicago, receiving his bachelor of arts 
degree at the conclusion of a diversified college career from 
the University of Washington. For more than four yars 
he has been piloting air mail planes, recently having been 
employed on the Cleveland-New York route. 


Intercontinental Rubber Loses 
$57,720 in First Half of 1929 


OR the six months ended June 30, 1929, the 

continental Rubber Company and subsidiaries report a 

net loss of $57,720, as compared with a net profit of 
$278,439 in the first half of 1928. During the last six 
months of 1928, following the shutting down of the guayule 
reduction plants and the curtailment of exports from 
Mexico, the company showed a loss of $88,091. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the company shows 

total assets of $7,495,267, as compared with $7,714,952 a 

The principal reduction has been in inven- 
declined from $557,754 to $304,127, as of 
June 30, 1928. Land, buildings and equipment are carried 
at $4,716,225, and call loans amount to $2,000,000. 

Of the consolidated liabilities, drafts and accounts pay- 
able totaled $104,888 and federal tax reserves amounted to 
$10,303. The remainder was represented by capital stock, 
surplus and various reserves. 

lhe consolidated income account for the six 
ended June 30, 1929, compares with similar periods of 
previous years as follows: 


Inter- 


year previous. 
tories, which 


months 





1929 1928 1927 1926 
Profit from operat $117,695 $464,026 $576.507 $905,307 
Expenses, ordinary taxes, et 103,415 77,588 85,98 27,340 
Depreciation 72,000 69,999 65.5( 73.000 
Federal taxes 38,000 58,97 92,900 
Net loss $57,720 *$278,439 *$366,054 *$612,067 
Dividends 148,814 297,279 92,207 
Deficit $$57,720 *$129,625 $68,775 *$19,860 
*Net profit *Surplus tIncludes estimated results of Sumatra Plantation 
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Rubber in Airplane Landing Gears 


By Joun F. HARDECKER 


Chief Draftsman. U. S. Navy Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is no more significant part of an airplane than 

the landing gear, which includes the landing gear 

proper and the tail skid or tail wheel. Here is the 
alpha and omega of all airplane flight, because without a 
successful take off and landing, no airplane flight can be 
commercially successful. True on a few occasions, on long 
distance stunt flights, landing gears have been dropped after 
take off to lessen the resistance and load, but this de- 
pendence upon crash landings is essentially a stunt, and has 
no proper place in commercial aviation. 


In the all important landing gear rubber plays the lead- 
On the airplane whcels and tail wheel we have 
rubber tires and tubes. Sometimes the wheels are faired 
with streamline shields of rubberized stockinette. Rubber 
shock absorber cord and rings are used for landing gears 
and tail skids. A more recent practice is to use rubber discs 
for the same purpose. Truly in this most essential part of 
an airplane rubber is the one material which cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 


ing role. 


Airplane Tires 


Airplane tires must be designed and manufactured to 
meet the high impact loads and stresses encounterd in air- 
plane operation. In designing airplane tires, safety with 
minimum weight is the chief aim. Planes landing at high 
speeds on rough ground impose terrific shock loads on the 
tires, greater in degree than in any other type of service. 
The straight side tire is almost universally used. 

The most important feature of a satisfactory automobile 
tire, namely, the heavy, long-wearing tread, makes this tire 
unsuitable for airplane use. This comparatively heavy 
tread, needed to deliver satisfactory miles on the automobile, 
is not only unnecessary in an airplane tire, where tread wear 
is a minor factor, but is undesirable due to its weight. How- 
ever, in keeping the thickness of the tread to a minimum to 


Note: The first of this series of articles appeared in THE RUBBER 
AcE of August 10th. The next will be published in the issue of 
September 25th. 














A Range of Airplane Tire Sizes—“U. S.” Royal Airplane Tires 


keep within the weight limitation, it is important that the 
tread stock be high in tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion. ‘This is necessary due to the action produced by 
landing which starts rotation of the tire instantaneously 
from zero to as high as 750 R.P.M., causing an extreme 
scufhng action on the tread, as well as high tangential 
stresses. 

It has been accepted practice, in view of the foregoing 
to use smooth tread tires for aeronauticai use. With the 
advent of brakes on airplanes, there is a tendency to go 
toward some type of non skid tread, due to the effect of the 
braking action which causes slippage on smooth tread tires. 
This requires some study in order to provide an effective 
anti-skid surface in the shallow depth necessary for airplane 
operation, without unduly increasing the weight of the tire 
and without creating a tendency to throw mud when operat- 
ing on wet landing fields. 

Airplane tires cover a tremendous size range, from the 
14x3 tail wheel to the 64x14 tire used on the Barling 
bomber. In between, there has been a demand for a multi- 
plicity of sizes so great that steps toward standardization of 








requirements for the aircraft industry have been an absolute 
necessity. This work is now well under way, and the situ- 
ation will be completely clarified in the near future. 

In order to give some slight conception of the technical 
requirements for airplane tires, abstracted quotations will 
Army-Navy Master Specification for 
Chis specification states 


be given trom the 
straight side pneumatic casings 


that the casing shall consist of superimposed layers of rub- 

















hla Supp 


Tail Wheel 14x3 


berized cord fabric applied on a bias so that all plies have a 
to each other These rubber- 
fabric layers shall be laid in such a manner that 
shall run in each diagonal across 


uniform angle with reterence 
ized cord 


! mlie 


an equal number 
the casing 

Che cord fabric shall be a standard cotton tire fabric and 
than 1 1/16 inches long. The 


the staple shall not be less 
best quality fibre, Sea Is- 


material shall be made from the 


land, Egyptian or equivalent. The compound used in fric- 


tioning and skim coating th 


least 85 per cent by 


cord fabric shall consist of at 


volume ot bes 


t new plantation rubber, 
or its equivalent, suitably compounded and properly vulcan- 
ized to which well under 

Che tread shall consist of at 


volume of the best quality plantation 


produce a compound shall age 


ditions 


reasonable service cot 


least 70 per cent by 


rubber, or its equivalent, suitably compounded with gas 
black and other compounding ingredients and properly vul- 
canized to produce a compound which shall resist reason- 
able abrasion and cutting [his compound shall age well 
under service conditions. ‘The organic acetone extract shall 
not exceed 10 per cent and the total sulplur shall not exceed 
Y per cent ot the weight of rubber as compounded 


extended to the bead to form 
nd tread shall have the fol- 


he tread stock shall be 


the side wall lhe side wall 


! ] . 
lowing physical properties 


I 
Minimum 
lensile strength, pounds per square inch 3000 
Elongation, per nt .. 500 
stretch inche . 2-12 
set, per cent 25 


All beads shall be of the straight side type reinforced 
with steel wire. One chafing strip weighing not less than 
14 ounces per square yard shall be used on each bead. All 
casings shall be furnished with an endless type flap whose 
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width shall be equal to the width of the drop center por- 
tion of the rim. The edges of the flaps shall be tapered and 
the flap provided with a valve hole. 

The construction and performance required of airplane 
tires are given in the following table: 





S ues $8 
- — 5 oC n & 

0 aw tp -— As _ 
oe — ae ae ~ s is : of 
; -_ Ses 5  @ r s £3 
e 2° Ue = Be =soS SF om 
-- om ie by Oe ca. Oo 
as we hy Fae: ea” oe 
fi : » So Sy 2% ae 
d= = ~ oc > & SS - io a 
> cS = 2 - So Ss a i 
~¢ — a vy = S'= Sas — 
D) mm = DAF & Vie ou .= So.= > bw 
28x4 4 1000 50 150 yA 9.0 
30x5 4 1600 50 150 SK 13.0 
32x6 4 2200 55 165 Se 18.0 
36x8 6 4000 60 180 A 28.0 
40x10 s 5500 65 195 l 48.0 
44x10 ~ 6300 65 195 1% 60.0 
54x12 10 10000 70 210 1% 90.0 





Che standard dimensions for airplane tires are given in 
the following table. The rim width corresponds to dimen- 
sion A in the Rim Contour Table previously referred to. 


Sttandard Dimensions for Airplane Tires 


Inflated Inflated 
Tire Rim Sectional Width Outside Diameter Air 
Siz Width Min Max. Min. Max. Press. 
IRx4 2.5 3.96 404 27.90 28.06 50 
30x5 . 3.0 5.0 5.10 29.56 29.76 50 
32x6 4.0 6.17 6.29 31.33 31.55 55 
36x8 .. 30 8.12 8.28 34.91 35.21 60 
40x10 5.0 974 9.95 37.99 38.35 65 
44x10 6.0 10.07 10.28 4? 04 42 40 65 
54x12 . 7.0 12.0 12.26 51.63 52.07 70 


Proper air pressure at all times and under all service 
conditions is of utmost importance. Either extreme is 
detrimental to the service of the tire. Conclusive tests have 
shown that over-inflation, particularly in the larger sizes, 
reduced the resiliency of the tire to the point where carcass 
breaks may result from a hard landing on an uneven sur- 
face. Under-inflation, on the other hand, especially in the 
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Airplane Wheel Showing Streamline Shield 
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Goodrich Co. 


Courtesy of The B. F. 
Rubber Shock Absorbing Discs on Airplane 
Landing Gear 


smaller sizes, may result in “rim bruises” due to extreme 
shock load, pushing the tire flat against the rim. 


Airplane Inner Tubes 


Airplane tubes must be designed to provide the maxi- 
mum in resistance to tear, tensile strength and elasticity and 
minimum air loss, with a pure gum stock of low specific 
gravity to keep the weight to a minimum. The lowest prac- 
tical percentage of stretch and the proper fit of the tube 
into the casing and rim well are also extremely significant. 

The tentative Army-Navy Master specification for inner 
tubes specifies that they shall be of the endless type, and 
made from the best quality washed and dried plantation 
rubber, and that no reclaimed rubber, oil substitute or any 
material which shall tend to decrease the life of the tube 
shall be used. The analytical and physical properties for 
inner tubes are shown in table 1, and the dimensions and 
weights in Table 2. 

The splice shall be as strong as the body of the tube. The 
spliced ends shall be properly skived so as to avoid an 
abrupt or unnecessary increase in the thickness of the tube 
at the splices. All tubes of 5 inches in diameter and larger 
sizes shall be vulcanized to a ring shape. 
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Courtesy of Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 


Curtiss Oleo Wheel with both brake and entire 
shock absorbing unit enclosed in wheel—Note 
use of rubber discs 


Streamline Airplane Wheel Shields 

These farings, made of rubberized stockinette with fab- 
ric reinforcement around the edges are laced through grom- 
mets to the skirt of the tire. The skirts on the tires are vul- 
canized to the tire side walls at the greatest cross sectional 
point, so that when the windshield and skirt are laced to- 
gether and the tire inflated the shield is held taut. 

These shields pay for their cost in just a few hundred 
miles of flying. On two 30x5 tires carried at a speed of 
one hundred miles per hour streamline shields save approxi- 
mately 3% horsepower in reduced wind resistance. They 
are made in all sizes, with removable valve hole covers and 
with center holes for all sizes of hubs and brake drums. 


Tail Wheel Tires and Tubes 

With the establishment of permanent, well-attended fly- 
ing fields and the advent of braking devices on landing gear, 
the tail wheel is gradually replacing the skid in modern air- 
plane construction. Present day fields are being designed 
with an eye for beauty; and the newer planes are coming 
into use with hydraulic brakes, individually operated, so 
that one or both wheels may be released in ground steering, 


Inner Tubes—Table 1 


Rubber 


by 
Type Class Volume 
Min. 
Per Cent 
Pure Gum F 93 
Antimony **B 85 
Compound ‘i ema daret ? 80 
*Based on the weight rubber as compounded. 
*This class thes shall be ympounded only of rubber and antimony 


Organic Tensile 


Acetone Total (Gypsum) Strength Ultimate Set Stretch 
Extract Sulphur CaSO42HeO Min. Elongation 1 to 6 
Max.* Max.* Max. Lbs. per Min Inches 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Square in. Per Cent Max 
5.0 7.0 1800 750 10 
5.0 7.0 7.0 2000 725 10 
5.0 7.0 2500 600 15 


sulphide 


Inner Tubes—Table 2 





Tube Size Min. Thick, Max. Weht. Tube Length Recommended 

inches inches pounds inches Pole Dia., inches 
Es... ve chad nlgaw Se Saw wwe b+ oR Ree eee Gene aaa ie euee beeen 0.060 20 *35.0— 35.25 2% straight 
BD: sey SA ian 5.x oo or eS Eee SEER OT A eee 0.060 2.5 **63.5— 64.5 3% curved 
32x 6 ee faeteewe hie tins tne eae bea 0.065 3.0 **654.5— 65.5 414 curved 
36x 8 : _ , ein . ee See jin Discale 8 ot atlas 0.070 5.0 **65 0— 66.0 5% curved 
ee ee a ee a 0.090 8.0 **70.5— 71.5 7% curved 
Ee er ere ey ers Peer Parr re Ae 0.090 11.5 **79 0— 80.0 714 curved 
SEI ais. ec coe Md ok cebic a 0.0 wad a le Wine ma he cen ae ee 0.115 16.75 123.0—125.0 8% curved 

*Length of 28x4 on straight mandrel is measured on the deflated tube as a flat length, and is one half the true tube length 

**These dimensions are the inside circumference of the tubes which are made on circular mandrels and cannot be measured flat. This dimension is ob 

tained when the tube is inflated to 1%4 pounds pressure. The correct pressure is best obtained when the valve core is removed and the valve connected 


to a mercury-filled manometer 
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on taxi work or when landing. The tail skid is very dam- 
aging to field surfaces, and its general replacement by the 
tail wheel is certain. The pneumatic tire offers the best 
solution to the tail wheel problem; it lessens the landing 
shock of the fuselage, permits of easy maneuverability of 
the plane in taxiing and preserves the surface of the tanding 
field, especially in wet weather 

l'ail wheel tires are generally used in the following sizes, 
10x3, 14x3, 16x4, and 18x3. For extra large planes the 
20x4 tire is also used for tail wheels. Tail wheel tires and 
tubes must be built with the same exacting care as the tires 
of larger size. Extreme lightness and ability to withstand 
sudden shocks and twisting strains are prerequisites of tail 
wheel tires 

Shock Absorber Cord 

Shock absorber cord is used for the flexible attachment 
of landing gear and tail skid to the airplane frame. The 
highest quality rubber thread is covered with a woven jacket 


of specially treated cord. Great tension and elongation are 
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feroplane & Motor C: 


Use of Rubber Disc Shock Absorbers on Tail Skid of 
Curtiss Falcon Plane 


ertiss 


upon the threads while 


4 and 5« inches diameter. 


weaving the jacket 
stretched he 
As heat accelerates the ageing of 
installed during the summer where 

The cord is 
lily adapted 


obtained by 
sizes used are 3¢, 
rubber under tension, 4 


inch cord is often 


inch cord is used during the cooler season. 


also used in the form of rings, which are especially 
to split type landing gears and tail skids 


requirements for this material 


An indication of the detail 


may be gleaned from the Navy specification covering elastic 
cord for shock absorbers Chis specification states the cord 
shall be made of multiple strands of rubber, tightly incased 
within two layers of cotton braid. The rubber strands shall 
be made from and have the characteristics of a compound 
containing at least 95 per cent, by volume of the best qual- 
ity wild or pl rubber, free from oil substitutes. The 


antation 
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organic acetone reaction shall not exceed 4 per cent and the 
total sulphur 7 per cent, based on the percentage of rubber, 
by weight, as compounded. The non volatile ash shall not 
exceed 5 per cent of the weight of the compound. 

The rubber strans shall be square, varying 1n cross sec- 
tion between .05 and .035 inches. The inner braid shal! 
consist of white or natural threads, 12/3 ply or 10/3 ply 
or equivalent with a soft finish. Single threads skall have 
a tensile strength of 3% pounds for 12/3 ply and 4 pounds 
for 10/3 ply. The outer braid shall consist of white or 
natural threads 12/3 ply or 10/3 ply or equivalent with a 
hard finish. Single threads shall have a tensile strength of 
4% pounds for 12/3 ply and 5 pounds for 10/3 ply. The 
strands shall be thoroughly treated with soapstone or talc 
to prevent them from adhering to each other in the finished 
cord. 

The threads in the braid, and the load for 100 per cent 
extension are as follows: 


Size of cord Number of Number of Wood 
(inches ) inner threads outer threads (pounds) 
24-48 40-60 90-150 
32-48 60-80 175-250 
4g conn Cen 60-80 250-350 


The extension in 2 inches of rubber strand at breaking load 


shall not be less than 100%. 


Shock Absorber Dises 


There has been a growing application of rubber discs 


for shock absorbing purposes in airplane landing gears and 
tail skids. In the landing gear the design may be such that 
the discs are concealed within the fuselage or even in the 
wheel itself. These discs are either molded or lathe cut 


and ground from hand made-tubing. Soft, medium and 
hard compounds are used, so that various degrees of resil- 
iency may be determined by combining discs. 
are also inserted on occasion between the rubber discs to 
establish greater compactness at intervals. The sizes used 
at present vary greatly, ultimately standardizations will un- 
doubtedly reduce these to a reasonable range of stock sizes. 

In the oleo wheel we have the first that hy 
draulic wheel brakes and shock absorbers have been 
wholly within the landing wheels. The shock absorbing 
medium is a combination two cylinder oleo and rubber disc 
type, providing smooth and easy action with no tendency to 
rebound. The wheel is of the dise type, with the hydrauli- 
cally operated brake shoes bearing i 
the wheel rim. 


Metal spacers 


occasion 


] laced 


on the inner surface of 


June Tire Output Shows Decrease 
P:: IDUCTION of pneumatic casings of all types by 


tire manufacturers in the United States fell off during 

June to 7,303,695, according to statistics compiled by 

the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Although 

shipments were a trifle higher than in May, they were still 
below production and inventories. 

The figures for June, as released by the Rubber Manu- 

facturers Association, Inc., represent 75 per cent of the in- 








dustry in the United States and have been brought up to 
represent 100 per cent in the following table: 
riRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
May, 1929 June, 1929 
Pneumatic Casings Prod Ship. Invent Prod Shit Invent 
All types 8.145 7,184 17,849 7,304 7,254 17,957 
Balloon 6,310 5,364 12,063 5,631 5,10 12,629 
High Pressure Cord 1,829 1,809 5,714 1,666 2,126 276 
High Pressure Fabric 6 12 71 6 23 52 
Solid and Cushion Tires 53 57 178 53 54 176 
Inner Tubes 
All types .. 7,660 7,038 18,928 6,978 6,950 18,741 
Balloon 6,115 5,060 12,223 5,399 4,681 12,873 
High Pressure . 1,540 1,973 6,689 1,570 2,265 5,845 
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oxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART III 
By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ANILINE C,H.NH, 


HIS discussion while of supreme importance to the rubber 

I industry is also very important to the shoe, dye and chemical 
manufacturing industries. Aniline is an amido-derivative of 
Benzol, and is called a primary amide. 
ition of nitro-benzol. 


CyHg + 


Its preparation is by amidi 


CsH;NO, + H2O 
ae 


HNO; 


0 
+ H-F-0 
) 


+ 50 


C,;H;HO» + H CyH;NH». + HO 
NO 
2 
H we 
H 
H 
+ = + #0 
H 
EH 
NITRO-BENZOL ANILINE 
( st common commercial methoc tf preparation is by 
iting pure nitro-benzol with hydrochloric acid and iron filings 


product from this method when. purified is a colorless, volatile 





very unstable and when exposed to the light and air, changes 
a dark brown and on further oxidation, to a black mixture 

t residue commercial products are contaminated by 
is percentages of nitro-benzol, di-methylaniline and its nitrose 
Some authorities claim that pure aniline does produce 
soning, but that the effects produced are due to a mixture of 
mic enzene Metatouidine, para-toluidine, ortha-toliudine and 
lin My observations point to a different conclusion and they 

1 accord with those of Dr. Alice Hamilton and K. B. Lehman. 
Small quantities of 0.1 to 0.25 gm may when inhaled produce 
toxic effects. The action of aniline is very quick and without 
‘he individual may suddenly become blue and cyanotic 


re he realizes what is happening. It is a cyanosis due to the 


vention of oxygenization of the blood by aniline and not to any 
liac or pulmonary difficulty. 

ibsorption of aniline oil by the skin is very great, much 

re so than most all other liquid compounds used in the industry. 

line oil spilled on clothes has often produced very acute symp- 

ms he absorption through the respiratory tract is next in 

mportancs \niline oil is very volatile and in nearly all processes 


is used where the temperature is high enough to produce volitali- 


zation. In closed tanks or reaction basins where nitro-benzol is 
sed in the production of aniline, a certain residue is produced 
vhich adheres to the walls of the tanks and must be removed at 
tervals. This is usually done by steaming and later by chipping 


lue. This requires men to go into the tank and great caution 


I 


uld be exercised as often aniline vapors gravitate to the bottom 


of the tanks and the workers become very cyanotic and must be 
removed at once. 

Absorption by the alimentary system is in most cases very slight 
and is a more or less controllable one. This can be controlled 
largely by education and instructions concerning the cleanliness dur- 
ing eating and drinking. 

Absorption by all three methods produce a very quick and culima- 
tive type of analism which must be given heroic treatment in order 


to prevent coma and death. 

The absorption of aniline or derivatives produce the following 
symptoms. The symptoms will be noted in their order of appearance 
as an average for many cases. 

1. Slightly insomnia or drowsy feeling. 

2. Neuro-vascular symptoms; Flushed face, weariness and 
mental uncertainty in extreme cases and in some cases an 
irritable disposition. 

3. Headache, dizziness and nausea, 


4. Beginning cyanosis—chilliness or cold feeling. 
. 5. Rapid and weak pulse, gradually becoming slower with 

decreased bloc rd pressure. 

6. Loss of appetite, indigestion. 

7. Irregularity in breathing 

8. Dryness and choking sensation in the throat, burning and 
stinging sensation of eyelids. 

9. Joint pains, muscle pains. 

10. Spots before the eyes. 

11. Hematuria—rare cases. 

12. Painful urination in extreme cases—Hyperacidity 

13. Constipation or diarrhea. 

14. Skin eruptions—macular—rare cases. 

15. Difficulty in talking with loss of memory. 

16. Very deep cyanosis and then unconsciousness, 

\ll patients do not present every symptom, but they may have 
had them at some time The marked pallor of the skin, cyanosis 
of lips, and the history of the work together with a characteristic 
odor which is usually present should not cause one to hesitate 


about the diagnosis 


Types React Differently 


There is a class of men who work in aniline who seem to develop 
a tolerance for aniline, in that they remain cyanotic for years with- 
out any apparent serious conditions developing and when changed 
to other jobs clear up very nicely, their blood and urine returning 
to normal. These cases of course have some blood changes but they 
lo not complain except for a slight tired feeling at the end of the 
day’s work. The body attempts to maintain an equilibrium between 
intake and output of aniline, but the extra amount which is absorbed 
by the blood causes a very marked cyanotic condition, due to de- 
ficient internal respiration and formation of methemoglobin. 


( 


The primary effects of aniline begin with oxygen suffocation or a 
deficient internal respiration. If this is corrected at once the human 
organism returns to normal within a short time, if not then very 
serious changes may take place. Blood Changes: Principally those 
of deficient internal respiration—Disappearance of hemoglobin with 
the formation of methemoglobin. 

Decrease in the red blood cells with anisocytosis and poiklo- 


cytosis. With very acute cases there may be a slight leukocytosis 








j 12 
turning to normal and in some 
ypenia the removal of the individual from 
, \ Polymorpho-nuclears de 
cre with a rrespond rease in small lymphocytes, slight 
‘ op i m I severe cases some embryoni 
ror ] ippca 
| en i lecreased, w th considerable 
forn blood dust lalquist scale is of no use, tor as soon 
as the methemoglobn exposed the color is changed Che coagu 
bil the | d is decrea the viscosity 
Severa eal " Ll rep i the results of examinations of 100 
case , e al ’ nw special references to the blood and 
urina finding Since that time many more examinations have 
be made and il é ucts reported at that time remain the 
Th me ack i natior is been gained 
{ iry | After exami several hundred urines trom 
uses ranging from those which have very marked symptoms to 
those wl ive had pr mptoms I am of the opinion that 
ther no definite course to follow for no definite set of urinary 
findit can he mulate Lu ind Hamilton were unable to 
arrive it any definite lus Che following things were 
teat ' 
1. Specific Gravit varies from 1005 to 1030 
». Reaction—usually a ntaining a large amount of uri 
acid 
Ibumet negative except i! those cases where extreme 
wnemia, an irritative nephrites or cystitis had leveloped 
4. Sugar—did not find any trace 
Aniline or Aniline radicals—negative except in rare cases 
6. Phenol—Neeative a uch but in combination as para- 
amido-phenol sulphur ester and amido-2-nitro phenol 
7 Acetone Negativ 
é Di-acetic acid Negativ except in severe Cases, 
9 Nearly all cases vy traces of hematin when 24 hour 
specimens are evaporated 
Microscopi Large quantities of uric acid crystals, urates, 
oxalates, sulphuric esters and amido-bodt 
Chere is t et rule for urinary findings, except in most severe 
cast hematit in be 1 large quantities can be used, pre 
umab! lue t blood ll t 
Prevention 
l. Educat , t employees working in 
iniline 
) Proper ventilati 
3 Handling f aniline mpou Is i closed receptacles 
+. Restricted time for working in the fumes of aniline 
5 Better persona ye 
6. Wooden sho hould be worn where the floors are wet in 
aniline production 1 t 
7. Immediate bath if aniline or any of its derivatives are 
spilled or lothes I ku [ “e vinegar or 3 aceti acid 
followed by water. Some employers furnish milk for the 
employees to drink, but I see no advantage in this, rather 
the opposit r milk j nstipating and we thus block 
t the « i ‘ t excretiol 
One large manufactur mpany gives its aniline workers a 
teaspoonful of vinegar (acet icid) before going to work with the 
idea of produ lubl mpounds which facilitates excre 
tion by the k I have ed lemonade containing Epsom salts 
so that in a day the aver ker gets enough citric acid and 
ilts t ease cathar s. Very good results have 
been obtained The following formula was used 
Uranges t 1 doz 
Lemons, 2 
Sugar to tast 
Water 8 gal 
Sat Sol Epsom Salts, 16 
Serve cold 
| ntrol the number of cases means proper ventilation, co 
operation with the workmen and highly developed personal hygiene 
with the institution of shower baths 
Treatment 
The treatment is one for internal suffocation and acidosis Che 
elimination and 


ises vary from very mild ones which need free 


open air to those who ne irtificial respiration with injections of 
heart stimulants and blood transfusion 
Remove patient to open air, loosen clothes and examine for any 


source 


clothes should be removed 


I absorption yn the clothes 


The 


are prol saturated with fumes. 


inhalation if necessary and a vinegar bath to dissolve aniline from 


as they vably aniline Give oxygen 


the skin pores, after first removing excess of aniline by soap and 
water. Use heart stimulants as caffine, camphorated oil, ether, but 
no tinctures on account of their alcohol content which should be 


abstained from. Enema of soap suds and glucose (2-3 oz.) may be 


given. If patient is conscious give glucose 1 oz. in water, alkalinized 
with sodium bicarbonate. Blood letting may be necessary with 
transfusion or possibly infusion of normal saline. Lavage of the 


stomach has been resorted to but the shock of this operation seems 


to be more hazardous that any good results produced from it. Free 


diuresis, catharsis and sweating with treatment of symptoms as 
they arrive. 
Complications 

1. In alcoholics a predisposition to glomerular nephritis. 

2. Secondary anemia which is very difficult to clear up. 

3. In severe cases an irritative cystitis often develops 

4. Inhibition of the red cells forming organs which under 
change of environment gradually return to normal. 

5. Several cases of gastric involvement have been reported 
by German authors, especially gastric ulcers. I have never 
seen a case of gastric ulcer develop in which aniline was 
the cause. One case I know of in which the worker 
claimed it was due to aniline but investigation proved he 
had been exposed to very little aniline and only over a 
period of a few minutes. It is possible that such a condi- 
tion could develop in Germany as the working conditions 
are very poor, but I know of no case which has been 
produced in this country. 

6. Eczematous skin rashes especially on the covered parts, 
scrotum, arm pits and inguinal regions 
Occasionally we see a pustular eruption resembling a 
furunculosis. Examination of pus from one of these 
furuncles shows—Staphlo and Strepto—Coccus. 

Conclusions 
It is advisable to have all persons working in aniline examined 


a record made. The individual who has 
charge of aniline workers should be instructed concerning the condi- 
tions present and report any cases that seem to be showing symptoms. 
All aniline workers should have short periods to work and longer 
ones in the open air, and abstain from alcohol which seems to pre- 
dispose to aniline absorption more so in young men. The blood pro- 
Phagocytosis 

l 


Yp. 


it frequent intervals and 


tective system is inhibited from forming anti-bodies. 


is inhibited and secondary infections very readily deve 


Preventive measures should be instituted in preference to after 
treatment 
\niline and its immediate homologues are a blood and nerve 


its effects by internal suffocation. 

Destruction and hemolysis of red blood cells and marked produc- 
tion of methemoglobin. Very 
little effect on the 
in the beginning 


poison, producing 
Acidosis is produced in severe cases 


white blood cells except transitory leucocytosis 
yf acute cases with slight basophilic degeneration. 
Very few complications develop except in very severe cases, then 
there are degenerative changes in kidneys, liver, heart and pulmonary 
oedema 


Alcohol 


Decrease in 


seems to be a predisposing factor for early 


the protective power of the blood, 
' 


syn ptoms. 
with a low coagu- 


lation time and subsequent hemorrhages. 


La Souchere Plantation for Sale 


HE La Souchere rubber plantation in French Indo- 

China is being offered for sale and a number of finan- 

cial interests have been approached with the idea of 
securing it as an American project. The property is lo- 
cated near the port of Saigon and covers a territory of 
8,892 acres, of which 2,717 acres are planted in rubber 
(Hevea). 

The company operating the property is a French cor- 
poration capitalized at 13,000,000 francs, of which Madame 
la Souchere in Paris owns a majority of the shares of 
stock. The stock is traded in at present on the Paris 
Bourse. It is said that the buildings and equipment are in 
sood condition and of modern design. 

Leon Spinak, 1432 South Union Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is representing the La Souchere interests. 
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Developments in a New Process of 
VULCANIZING RUBBER GOODS 


By Henry R. Minor 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


PRACTICAL means has been recently developed which 

permits obtaining any temperature at any desired pressure, 

a means which is applicable not only to the curing of tires 
and molded tubes but to the curing of boots and shoes and other 
rubber products where curing has hitherto been accomplished in hot 
air or open steam. 

The new process consists in first bringing up a part of the pres- 
sure to a pre-determined point, preferably with an inert gas such 
as COs, then shutting off the gas and turning on the steam at the 
curing pressure, and leaving it on throughout the period of cure. 

The first effect on the steam is to heat up the inert gas, causing 
it to expand, thus cutting down the partial pressure of steam that 
can enter the bag, thereby insuring any desired temperature which 
may be easily computed for any particular case. The inert gas 
not only acts as a preservative for the inner surface of the air bag 
or molded tube, preventing oxidation, but also acts as an automatic 
valve controlling the number of heat units which may be added. 

Temperature equilibrium is obtained in a few minutes and re- 


mains substantially constant thereafter. The reason for this is 
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POY HEATERS 


PLAN SHOWING METHOD OF CURING TIRES BY PIEANS OF COz GAS 
4ND STEAM WITH RECOVERY OF GAS FOR RE-USE 


obvious. As the steam within the bag condenses on the inner sur- 
face, the temperature, and hence the partial pressure of COs, 1s 
lowered, increasing thereby the partial pressure of the steam which 
may enter the bag and restoring the desired temperature. In 
practice, of course, this operation is smooth and continuous, there 
always being a flow of steam into the bag or molded tube propor- 
tionate to the heat units transferred. 

In the use of this process it is only necessary to have two supply 
lines, one for the gas at a pressure equal to the partial pressure 
that may be used, approximately one hundred pounds, and another 
for steam at curing pressure. With this combination, by varying 


gauge pressure of the gas at the heater and using steam at the 


; 


pressure in the line, it is possible to have any desired temperature 


variation at individual heaters independent of the others. 


Flexibility 

Simple in its operation, the flexibility of the process is one of 
its greatest advantages. Hitherto curing operations have been con- 
ducted with fixed external and internal temperatures, the variations 
in the thickness of the products to be cured being taken care of by 
compounding and time of cure, it being impractical in the hot water 
process to provide supply lines of hot water at different tem- 
peratures. 

In this new process the rate of heat transfer is at all times under 
control of the operator, for he only has to vary gauge pressure on 


the first gas supplied in order to secure any desired temperature 
and, hence, a marked change in the rate of heat transfer. This 
then means that there need be less compounding, with the ultimate 
goal of unit compounding for all size tires. 

Limited by set external and internal temperatures, it has not 
heretofore been possible to secure the optimum cure at the critical 
points of the tire. In this process, by merely varying internal tem 
perature, it is practical to bring the point of equilibrium of heat 
flow at any point desired in the tire, and to implant the desired 
amount of heat at the desired points without over-curing or under- 
curing. As a result of this, as well as because of the increased rate 
of heat transfer, it should be practical to equal laboratory results 
in production. 

Elimination of Variables 

The extent to which compounding may be eliminated removes an 
important variable in the manufacturing processes ; always necessary 
to insure that the particular batch milled is used at the place in- 
tended, the cost of such insurance is reduced. 

Variations in bag thicknesses and gauge of tires or molded 
tubes, which cause, under present conditions, a pronounced change 
in the point at which the temperature line intersects the curing line, 
are of less importance in this process because of the fact that the 
temperature gradient is at a much steeper angle and consequently 
strikes the curing line at a much earlier period in the cure. 

In this process there is no leakage of air or gas into the heater 
Whatever leakage takes place must necessarily be of high pressure 
steam. The elimination of air from the heater constitutes the elimi 


nation of a variable which in the air-dope process has been a prolific 
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source of variation in cures obtained. Not only does air vary i 
the amount of leakage from cure to cure, with consequent change 
in rates of heat transfer, but tires in the bottom of the heater will 
generally be found slightly under-cured, and those in the top of 
the heater slightly over-cured, because of the settlement of air on 
the bottom of the heater. Mechanical aids for overcoming this diffi 
culty are but added burdens, at best. 

Condensation within the bag or molded tube is an unimportant 
factor in this process. Small in amount, it is kept in continuous 
motion throughout the cure by the constant in-flow of steam and 
what condensation exists is substantially removed when pressure is 
released from the bag or tube, so that the bags or tubes are sub- 
stantially dry. Compared with the hot water process, this is a most 
important factor, for one of the major difficulties in the use of the 
hot water process has always been the fact that a variable amount 
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of water remained in the bag at a temperature different from that ; — Table I 
of the entering hot water, and in order to remove the hot water able 

the collapsing of the bag was necessarily detrimental to the life Tests on 30x4.50—6 Ply 

of the bag itself COs at 894—StTeAmM at 1754#—ExXTERNAL TEMPERATURE 289° 


All of the theoretical benefits « circulating hot water are ob- BOTTOM TIRE TOP TIRE 
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-~ Rubber Manufacturing Industr 


Records Its Greatest Half Year 


Sales Value of Shipments in First Six Months of 1929 Totals 
$586.886.000, While Consumption of Crude Rubber Reaches 
Record Breaking Peak of Nearly 270,000 Long Tons 


OW greatly the extent of operations in the Ameri- 

can rubber industry has increased during the pres- 

ent year is shown concretely in the complete statis- 
tical reports of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
compiled from answers to its questionnaire for the months 
of April, May and June. Not only was more crude rubber 
consumed by domestic factories than in any previous quar- 
ter in the history of the industry, but sales value of factory 
shipments was at a high level despite lowered prices of 
manufactured products. The combined first and second 
quarters of 1929 marked the greatest half year for volume 
of production that the industry has ever seen. 

The actual value of all shipments of manufactured rub- 
ber products during the period totaled $312,863,000, as com- 
pared with $274,050,000 in the first quarter of 1929 and 
$296,218,000 in the second quarter of 1928. Tires, tubes 
and tire repair materials, as usual, comprised the greater 
part of the total sales value of all rubber goods. The 
value of these items alone reached a figure of $218,341,000, 
as against $94,522,000 for all other rubber products com- 
bined. Marked gains were made, however, in the amount 
and value of other rubber lines, such as mechanical goods, 


footwear, bathing apparel, rubber clothing, automobile 


fabrics, heels and soles, rubber flooring, and sporting goods, 
toys and novelties. 

In amount of crude rubber used, tires, tubes and tire 
repair materials absorbed 120,726 long tons out of a total 
of 139,292 long tons consumed by the entire industry in 
the second quarter, both figures being new high records. 
Consumption of reclaimed rubber was slightly larger than 
production, the association estimates. According to its 
questionnaire figures, consumption in April, May and June 
totaled 62,297 long tons while production was 62,107 
long tons. 

Combined figures for the first six months of 1929 show 
a total value of all rubber goods shipments of $586,886,000, 
as compared with a total of $575,486,000 during the first 
half of 1928. In the first half of this year, consumption 
of crude rubber reached the record breaking total of 267,- 
857 long tons, as against only 207,058 long tons in the 
period from January to June, 1928. 

The figures presented in the table below are estimated 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association to represent 92 
per cent of the American manufacturing industry, but those 
quoted in this article have been raised so as to represent 
100 per cent of the domestic industry. 


Comparative Table of Value of Rubber Goods Shipped from Manufacturing Plants and the Amount of 
Crude Rubber Consumed for the Last Five Quarters 


Total Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped 


T housands (,000) omitted 
Product 20-29 10-29 4Q-28 30-28 Q-28 


Tires and Tire Sundries 


1 Auto and 

Truck Casings $165,571 141,240 128,52 190, 9R¢ 159,410 
2 Auto and 7T k Tubes 24, 2 8 8,48 29,7 23,640 
3 Motorcycle 

Casings and Tubes 42¢ 18 4 . 463 
4 Bi ycle 

Casings and Tubes 785 &4 867 813 604 

Aeroplane 

Casings and Tubes 144 47 7 18 71 
6 Solid and Cushion Tires 5,049 4.253 4.862 7,219 6,456 
7 All other Solid Tires 747 577 292 374 1.391 
8 Tire Sundries 

and Repair Materials 4,141 4,.37¢ 5,283 5,807 5,044 
rOTAI lires 

und Tire Sundries $200,874 172,053 158,715 235,657 197,079 

Other Rubber Products 

9 Mechanical 

Rubber Goods , $ 30,926 28,835 23,629 5.756 26,679 
10 3oots and Shoes . 22,303 20,986 29,595 26,890 18,174 
11 Insulated Wire and 

Insulating Compounds 7,734 8,199 11,384 7,605 7,039 
12 Druggists Sundries, Medical and 

Surgical Rubber Goods.. 1,957 2,230 2,133 2.310 2.070 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 646 682 645 634 712 
14 Bathing Apparel jis 1.597 653 67 465 1,115 
15 Rubber Clothing .. + 1,868 1,362 2,559 2,963 1,077 
16 Automobile Fabrics . 3,021 2,447 1,629 2,380 2,585 
17. Other Rubberized Fabrics 2,099 1,739 3,249 3,544 1,694 
18 Hard Rubber Goods 1,640 1.587 2.329 2.157 1.308 
19 Heels and Soles 5,895 5,774 5,690 5,657 5,823 
20 Rubber Flooring . 1,137 892 1,268 1,097 1,234 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys 

and Novelties ....... 2,676 1,578 1,421 1,877 2,444 
22 Miscellaneous, not included in any 

of above Items 3,461 3,109 3,076 3,861 3,488 
TOTAL— 

Other Rubber Products $86,960 80,073 88,774 87,196 75,442 
GRAND TOTAL 

All Products .--$287 ,834 252,126 247,489 322,853 272,521 


Crude Rubber Consumed—Long Tons 


Product 2Q-29 1Q-29 4Q-28 Q-28 2Q-28 
Tires and Tire Sundries 

1 Auto ar 

Truck Casings .............. 89,261 82,393 75.189 72.065 62,197 
2 Aut 1 [ruck Tubes 17,038 15,736 12,961 15,426 14,035 

M y 

Casings and Tubes 87 64 57 117 ] 
+ Bicycle 

Casings and Tubes 279 248 228 274 
5 Aer plane 

Casings and Tubes 60 27 1 55 
6 Solid and Cushion Tires 2,733 2,209 2,879 3,488 2,928 
7 All other Solid Tires 293 182 63 67 "369 
8 Tire Sundries and 

Repair Materials 1,317 1,232 1,574 1,681 1,400 
TOTAL—tTires 

and Tire Sundries » 111,068 102,091 92,972 93,173 81,323 

Other Rubber Products 

9 Mechanical 

Rubber Goods ............. 6,022 § 783 4.501 4.711 4,210 
10 Boots and Shoes aisle 4.740 3,827 4,631 3,906 4,052 
11 Insulated Wire and 

Insulating Compounds .. 717 1,071 997 901 750 
12 Druggist Sundries, Medical and 

Surgical Rubber Goods 487 537 472 433 363 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 375 355 324 285 319 
14 Bathing Apparel .......... 223 284 140 64 170 
15 Rubber Clothing ............ 369 283 344 361 189 
16 Automobile Fabrics ... 365 318 209 254 26 
17 Other Rubberized Fabrics 512 452 777 831 377 
18 Hard Rubber Goods . 317 339 193 294 372 
19 Heels and Soles . ‘ 1,471 1,535 1,299 1,441 1,439 
20 Rubber Flooring. .......... 298 257 292 299 256 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys 

and Novelties ......... ; 430 429 307 330 386 
22 Miscellaneous, not included in any 

of above Items .......... 755 719 731 884 788 
TOTAL 

Other Rubber Products 17,081 16,189 15,217 14,994 13,897 
GRAND TOTAL 


All Products eee ke 118,280 108,189 108,167 95.220 
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Supplier of Rubber Chemicals 
Celebrates 10th Anniversary 


61 
PIONE 
IONELR 
HE history of the rapid rise of the C. P. Hall Com- 
pany « Aki ()] one of ten years tireless effort 
on the part of C. P. Hall, the president and founder 
of the company, whose personal qualities and business abilt- 
ties ive en ed orgal ation to grow from one con- 
istil rf t members to personnel of sixteen today. 
he company 1s celebrating at the present time its tenth 
anniversary and |} RuppeR AGE is joined by his cus- 
tomers and his manufacturing principals in wishing him a 
mtinuance s Succe Ing the future vears 

Originall tarting as a manufacturer's agent, handling 
a few leading rubber compounding materials, the company 
today not only continues t business on a largely increased 
cale. handling several score of such materials, but it has 
also branched out on it wn account as a manufacturer 
of a number of materials such as Para-Flux softener, 
Stabilite age resister, Stabilite Alba stainless antioxidant, 
Phenex accelerator and S-P-D-X accelerator. In addition 
the company now maintains a research laboratory where 


- love | 


new materials are developed and tested 


His Early Career 


Hall received his early educa- 
his father 
Company of New 
lersey, and with the Standard. 
In 1914 he married and moved back to Ohio, settling at 
than 
the purchasing department 


While born in Ohio, M1 
tion and training at Huntington, W. Va.. 


where 


was connected with the Standard O1l 


his first employment was 


Fitchville. where he remained for more two years. 


took a position wit! 


later he 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company at Akron, and it 


first conceived the idea of establishing 


that he 
himself as an agent tor 


was here 


; 


ve manufacturers of the goods he 


was then buying for his company. 


Accordingly in 1919 he the 
organization and opened his own offices as a manufacturer’s 
local business at the start the com- 
into the East and in 1928 


he east and another 


resigned from Firestone 


agent From a purely 


pany soon expanded its activities 


an office was opened in Boston to serve t 


in Los Angeles to handle the business in the rapidly grow- 
ing itory \ consistent advertiser for many 


western ter! 
years, the C. P 


business, 


Hall Company now enjoys in addition to 


its domesti a large trade in many foreign coun- 
sales during the past twelve months being 
of the previous year. Rubber 


the world are 


tries, export 


three times as large as that 


manufacturers in practically every part of 
now using Hall materials 

The and technical personnel of the organization 
at the present time consists of the Hall, 


vice-president and general man- 


sales 
following: C. P 
president ; B. E. Dougherty 
Hall Company, 
manager of the Boston office handling sales in 
R. P. Hall, brother of C. P. Hall, 

Akron; C. C. Daily, chemist at the 


ager of the C. P Inc., of Los Angeles; 


S.A 


the eastern 


Davis, 


territory 


} } = 


on the technical stati at 








C. P. HALL 











Teppema, chemist in 
the 
organization includes four office assistants and a staff of six 


Akron office and laboratories; Dr. J. 
charge of manufacturing and research. In addition 
men at the factory. 

Among the products handled, in addition to those manu- 
factured in its own plant, the company is a large distributor 
for such materials as the following: Softeners 
oils, stearic acid, oleic acid, rosin oil, mineral rubbers, pine 
tar, pine tar oil, factice, sponge paste and lead oleate. Sol- 
naphtha, gasoline, carbon bisulphide and tetrachlor- 
Pig- 
asbestine, barytes, blanc fixe, carbon black, mineral 


asphalts, 


vents 
ide, sulfur chloride, ethylene dichloride and carbiline. 
ments 
dust, mica, 


black, charcoal clays, iron oxides, 


sulfur, starch, tale and whiting. 


magnesia, 


Well-Known Producers Represented 


Among the well known producers of materials handled 
by the C. P. Hall Company are the following: Stamford 
Rubber Supply Company, Stamford, Conn., rubber sub- 
factice, etc.; J. B. Preston Company, New York 
City, mica; A. Gross and Company, New York City, stearic 
acid ; Thompson, Weinman and Company, New York City, 


stitutes, 


whiting and clays; American Pine Products Corporation, 
Boston, Mass., pine products; Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich., carbon bisulphide and tetrachloride, sul- 
phur chloride and aniline; Southern Acid and Sulphur 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., sulfur. 

Not only has the C. P. 
materials into the rubber industry but it has also extended 


Hall Company introduced its 


its services and products into other fields such as the soap, 


paint and paper industries. It endeavors at all times to 
seek out and furnish to these industries specific chemicals 
of the most value to the particular manufacturing problem 


involved. 
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The Torque Insulator 


EGLECTING wear and a very small percentage of 
failures due to defective material, it may safely ve 
said that practically all service failures in the torque 

insulator are due to dynamic stresses, or in other words, 
to shocks or over-loads brought about by inertia forces and 
rapidly varying velocities. 

For example—if we assume that a truck has its rear 
wheels mired to such an extent as to practically prevent 
motion, and an attempt is made to get the vehicle out by 
racing the motor and suddenly dropping in the clutch, the 
dynamic stresses so produced may exceed many times the 
highest torque output of motor. The stresses produced by 
such practice very often causes failure by shock alone and 
always produces a fatiguing action on the parts to which 
the stress is subjected and which ultimately ends in a fatigue 
failure 

The engineering problem of taking care of these dyna- 
mic stresses is a difficult one, and in addition, the char- 
acteristics of material in general are such that the static 
strength has an inverse relation to the dynamic strength, 
and in order to make a part which would successfully stand 
up under high dynamic stress from the standpoint of ma- 
terial, we find that it would not be sufficiently hard or strong 
enough statically to withstand the ordinary loads imposed 
\gain, if the sections were increased to points 


upon it. 
would be sufficiently strong they would in many 


where the) 
cases be out of all proportion. 

Che function of the torque insulator is to prevent these 
high over-stresses due to shock. A stress which may under 
severe conditions amount to 300% or greater over-load, is 
reduced to one of slightly higher than the motor torque. In 
order to accomplish this, the torque insulator must be suff 
ciently rigid to transmit the motor torque and and still be 


i 








617 


flexible enough to show considerable movement through the 
range of over-load. Further, we have found that the torque 
insulator is highly efficient in dampening out gear noises 
caused by periodic variation in the angular velocity of the 
motor such as is common to all gasoline engines. 

From following up experimental trucks working under 


ae 





Torque Insulator on Mack Trucks 


the severest conditions, we have found that the torque in- 
sulator accomplishes exceedingly well the purpose for which 
it was designed, namely, that of reducing excessive dynamic 
stresses and the failures which accompany it. \ 











0A Technical ‘‘Paperette’’ on 


H OW two old pieces of rubber, a pair 

of worn crepe soles, compare nm 
with new rubber 1s 
the subject matter of this short paper. 
The illustration shows (at Fig. 1) the 
pair of old golf shoes with unvulcanized 
crepe which had traveled about z 
2.500 miles over golf courses during the te 

7 


physical properties 


soles 
past five ‘hey were stubbed and as 
worn and occasionally 
dryer overnight at temperatures as high 
as 140° F. The solubility of these soles 
were first compared with fresh pale crepe 
in acetone and it was found that the ace- 
tone extract of the old crepe soles was 
darker than and three 
great in volume as that of fresh 
crepe (Fig. 2). A heavily compounded 
stock was then made of the materials 
shown in Fig. 3, a cures was 
used and then tensile 
(Fig. 4) and plotted as shown in Fig. 5. 
The rate of cure was the same for both 
the new and the old rubber, but the old 
rubber gave a tensile about 20% lower. 


years. 


were put into a 


nearly times as a~ 


pale 


range of 


tests were made 


Presented at the New York Group, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S., New York, June 21, 1929. 








Service Ageing of Crepe Soles 


A Technica: Paper Presented by A. A. Somerville, in a Breezy Way and with Catchy Illustrations 





PHYSICAL TESTING 
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NATIONAL 


Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline | 

Triphenylguanidine | 

Thiocarbanilide “| 
Aniline Oil 





The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 


Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 


Intermediates Drvision 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
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PIONEE 
r QUICK 


EED Sulphur in a hurry? Then call 
the “Pioneer” plant at St. Louis. The 
distance is short, so delivery can quickly be made. 





It is an advantage to fill your routine requirements 
also with “Pioneer” Sulphur. These fast deliveries 
prevent the slowing up of production processes. 


And of course “Pioneer” Sulphur quality is some- 
thing to rely upon. It is made by 
the St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical 
Co.,St. Louis, Mo., whose trustworthy 
business policy is appreciated by our 
representative Customers. 









There is more power ; 

to your Sulphur a 

Dollars when you buy “ 
“PIONEER” BRAND 


ST.LOUIS SULPHUR 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Primm & Vulcan Sts., 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, Inc., 
Sole Selling Agents 


NEW YORK, 251 Front Street 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Air-Mindedness and Rubber 

HE National Air Races, held in Cleveland, during 

the last fortnight have made the whole country 

“air-minded” and have gone far to remove any 
skepticism which might have still existed in the mind of 
the average citizen as to the future of aeronautics. Be- 
yond the enthusiasm which has greeted this meet, a certain 
spirit of confidence in the safety of flying was the feature 
of the events. 

3ut the chief point of interest of the whole perform- 
ance, from the standpoint of the rubber industry, was the 
prominence of the rubber manufacturers in the affair. 
Goodyear was particularly in the fore with its “blimp” 
demonstrations. There was also a reflected glory for 
Goodyear in the timely flight of the Graf Zeppelin, es- 
pecially in view of the airliner’s connection with the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation. The entries of the General 
Tire and Rubber Company and B. F. Goodrich Company 
in the Los Angeles to Cleveland race came in first and 
second respectively. 

All of these aeronautical events and the prominent part 
which rubber is taking in aircraft construction leads one to 
the sound conclusion that the rubber industry stands in an 
enviable position on the threshhold of this comparatively 
infant aviation industry and that with the growth of air 
transportation the promise for an extensive expansion in 
the use of rubber equipment is in the close offing. 

Incidentally history is repeating itself. The rubber 
manufacturing industry today is taking the same interest 
in aviation that it did in the days when the old bicycle 
industry was turning to the “horseless carriage.” It was 
not long thereafter that bicycle tires become a minor prod- 
uct of the rubber industry and automobile casings went 
into the lead. 
seeing the passing of the automobile in favor of the air 


It is not to be supposed that we are now 


plane but aviation is coming to a stage where it will exert 
a big influence on the rubber industry. And in turn, the 
rubber industry is rapidly getting ‘“‘air-minded” to a 
degree where it will find many new points of contact with 
the aeronautical industry. The reports of the Tire and 
Rim Association, showing an increasing monthly produc- 
tion of airplane casings, is evidence enough of the hold 
that aviation is already taking on tire manufacturing 


industry. 


Greater Cotton Consumption 


S a result of an exhaustive survey throughout 
domestic industrial fields with a view to indicating 
new possibilities for the use of cotton the Textile 

Division of the Department of Commerce has recently pub- 
lished a series of bulletins on the subject, No. 6 of which 
is a review of the use of cotton in the rubber industry. It 
is interesting to note the proportion of cotton used in the 
industry to the total cotton fabric production. According 
to authoritative trade estimates the tire and tube industry 
alone, during 1928, used approximately 10 per cent of the 
total production of cotton goods by weight. A total of 
702,069 bales of raw cotton went into the manufacture of 
these cotton goods. By way of comparison, and in showing 
the important growth of the tire trade, these figures show 
an increase of 182 per cent over the material used in the 
tire trade in 1921. When one considers the amount of 
cotton cloth also used in the proofing industry and in all 
other rubber goods having cotton as a fabric base, the 
aggregate must be a commanding figure. The report is 
well worth reading and has been well prepared. 

The fundamental purpose of the study made by the De 
partment of Commerce was to ascertain wherein the rub- 
ber industry adapts itself to an increased use of cotton 
products, not only in the actual manufacture of tires and 
tubes but also in the manufacturing processes and plant 
equipment. Several pertinent suggestions are made in this 
connection in the report, but the most interesting part of 
the survey deals with the effect of the newly developed 
“super-quality” tires on the consumption of cotton. It is 
pointed out that during 1928 approximately 4 per cent more 
cotton was used per tire than in 1927. This increase, 
which is the greatest of any noted for the past seven years, 
can be directly attributed to the introduction of the so- 
called “‘super-quality” tires and also to an increase in the 
number of balloon casings being produced for trucks and 
buses. Of the 71,850,456 pound increase in cotton con- 
sumption during 1928 over 1927, 2,874,020 pounds was the 
estimated amount of increase due to the extra quantity of 
cotton used per casing. 

[f the popularity of the “super-quality” tires continues, 
therein will be found one of the leading channels for a 


further consumption of cotton. 
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Bardo. 


Compound 58900 


HE life of an automobile tire, after the 

first 10,000 miles, depends upon how 

well the compound was dispersed when 
made. The best dispersed rubber stocks better 
resist the action of tension, compression, 
shear and abrasion, and show less energy 
loss. 


Tire manufacturers have found BARDOL, 
the new Barrett dispersing agent, to be su- 
perior in reducing cracking and increasing 
the life of tire treads. It activates vulcaniza- 
tion and retards aging and encrgy loss. 
BARDOL, for perfect compounding, is as nec- 
essary as sulphur. 


We will be glad to send samples or have our 
representative call to give further details. 


The Gault Company <> 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 
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EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 























PINE TAR 
TAR OIL 


Made to Specifications 
DIRECT SHIPMENT FROM FLORIDA PLANT 
Burgundy Pitch - Rosin Oil 
Compounding Ingredients 
H. T. WEST COMPANY 


132 Library St. Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL SOFTENERS 


—Better Working Properties before Cure 
—Improved Vulcanized Quality 





—Lower Raw Materials Cost 











TASCO ASPHALT COMPANY 








| Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 


Akron Representative 


HOME OFFICE 








Trenton Representative 





The F. F. Myers Co. 











Warehouse Deliveries from All Agencies 


238 Wilson Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


F. V. Bechtel 
289 North Willow St. 
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HOOD RATIFIES MERGER 
WITH B. F. GOODRICH CO. 


Stockholders of the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany and the Hood Rubber Products Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass., on August 30 rati- 
fied the merger of the assets and properties 

the company with the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, the consolidation being effected 
through the exchange of one share of Good- 
rich common for two shares of Hood com- 
mon stock. The Massachusetts companies 
will be operated as subsidiaries by Goodrich, 
and charters have already been filed in Dela- 
ware for the organization of two new com- 
panies to be known as the Hood Rubber 
Company, Inc., and the Hood Rubber Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc. The former will be 
incorporated with a capital of $6,000,000 and 
he latter with an authorized capital of 
$100,000 

The combined production of Goodrich and 
Hood will average more than 100,000 pairs 

f rubber footwear a day, President James 
D. Tew. of Goodrich, declares. “The Hood 


+ 


company is an important factor in the in- 
dustry in other lines as well,” Mr. Tew says. 
“Its output in battery boxes, rubber soles 
and heels and numerous other rubber items 
ageregates a large volume. The personnel 
in both factory and field are excellent with 
commendable efficiency and economy in pro- 
duction and aggressive merchandising poli- 
cies in its sales activities.” 


TEXAS RUBBER CONCERN 
STARTS MANUFACTURING 





The Texas Rubber Specialty Company, 
located at 803 Franklin Ave., Houston, Tex., 
has just announced the completion of the 
mrst unit of its up-to-date rubber factory, 
the “Texas Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” located at 920 Adele Street. The 
new factory is erected adjacent to the Oil 
Center Tool Company, also an associate 
factory. Steel molds, used in the rubber 
factory, are made in this department. Com- 
plete facilities are now available to produce 
within twenty-four hours any rubber prod- 
uct compounded from crude rubber as it 
comes from the rubber tree. 

Texas oil companies have often required 
rubber goods in a rush, and in the past, 
their nearest source of supply on special 
articles has been in northern or eastern 
states, often requiring time for delivery, in 
addition to substantial freight or express 
charges. 

The Texas Rubber Manufacturing Com 
pany is now manufacturing a large number 
of rubber products, with particular atten- 
tion being given to the rubber requirements 
of some of the Houston oil tool manufac- 
turers, such as rubber hose, rubber slush 
pump sleeves, valve inserts, pump valves 
ind gland packings. 


Financial~Business 
Building Operations 
Personals 
New Products 























Firestone Gets Patents 


Three patents granted to Akron inventors 
this month have been assigned to the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. They in- 
clude a tire valve patent granted William 
C. Stevens, a rubber testing device patented 
by Roy W. Brown, and a collapsible core 
patented by Horace D. Stevens. William 
Stevens’ application dates from 1922, Mr. 
Brown’s from 1927, and Horace Stevens’ 
from 1925. 


Dill Holds Valve Contest 

The Dill Manufacturing Company is con- 
ducting a nation-wide contest for retail tire 
and automotive dealers and employes, with 
a trip to the opening game of the 1929 World 
Series with all major expenses paid as the 
prize for the winner. The writer of the 
best letter on “How Important a Part Do 
Tire Valves and Valve Parts Play in Our 
Service Program,” in the opinion of a com- 
mittee of three judges, will win the prize. 


The contest closes September 25 





Motors for Rubber Plant 


The Electric Machinery Mfg. Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, announces that 
it has recently sold to the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, fifteen synchronous motors for rub- 
ber mill drive in the new plant addition. 
Eleven motors are 150 HP, 1,000 RPM for 
driving single 84 inch mill lines ; three motors 
are 800 HP, 100 RPM for direct connection 
to Banbury mixers; one motor, 600 HP, 125 
RPM, will drive a mill line. All the 
synchronous motors will be controlled with 
the frequency relay type starters. 


C. K. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES NEW SERVICE 
The C. K. Williams & Company, Easton, 

Pa., manufacturers of dry colors and fillers 

used extensively in the rubber industry, have 

announced the inauguration of a new service 
by which deliveries are made around New 

York immediately from stocks maintained 

at their warehouse at 70 Kent Avenue, 

Brooklyn. A second feature of the service 

has been the establishment of a daily truck- 

‘ng schedule direct from Easton to New 

York, which will insure adequate supplies 

being on hand for prompt delivery in less 

than carload lots to customers within a few 
hours. R. T. Nicols will be in charge of 

the new warehouse in Brooklyn and J. M. 

Heim and Emil Hoefle will be sales repre- 

sentatives in serving the metropolitan area. 


MURRAY RETIRES AS HEAD 
OF AUBURN RUBBER CORP. 


Through arrangements just completed, the 
Auburn Rubber Corp. has announced the 
retirement of A. L. Murray as active presi- 
dent of the company. The business will 
now be handled enurely under the direc- 
tion of W. B. Foshay Co., of Minneapolis, 
Mina., largest operators of utility and in- 
dustrial plants, which took over the Auburn 
factory last November. 

Mr. Murray still retains his financial 
interest in the company and continues as 
a member of the board of directors. He 
will also act in an advisory capacity, par- 
ticularly on the development of new products 
Mr. Murray is one of the founders of the 
company torming a partnership with W. H. 
Willennar in 1910 for the manufacture of 
patches and inner-liners for automobile tires 
Later automobile tires and C’ment-on soles 
became the principal products. The company 
at first was known as the Double Fabric 
Tire Co., and later the industry was changed 
to the Auburn Co. and when the Foshay 
interests became interested the name was 
made the Auburn Rubber Corp. 

The manufacture of tires has been discon- 
tinued for the present at least, but many new 
rubber products have been placed on the 
market in addition to the production of the 
well-known C’ment-on rubber soles. Stand 
ard rubber soles and sheets have been de- 
veloped for the shoe finders trade and shoe 
manufacturers. In addition floor coverings 
have been added, rubber tile, rolled matting 
and stair treads. A growing volume has 
also been worked up in sponge rubber, in- 
cluding mats, kneeling pads, chair seats, etc., 
and the new development of sponge rubber 
as today used in automobile window strips, 
arm rests, etc. 

A. J. Kirstin, who came to Auburn for 
the Foshay interests, will be in complete 
charge of the company’s operation. 


GOODRICH WINS RIGHTS 
FOR TIRE TRADE NAME 


The B. F. Goodrich Company has won 
its fight to restrain the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company from registering the word 
“Airway” as a trade name for pneumatic 
tires, because of its similarity to the “Air- 
line” brand name used by Goodrich. The 
Goodrich Company protested on the ground 
that the tire trade would be confused and 
was upheld by the acting examiner of inter 
ferences and later by the first assistant com 
missioner at the Patent Office. 

The “Airline” trade name was registered 
by Goodrich in January, 1927, while the 
“Airway” brand was not offered for regis 
tration by Firestone until April 17, 1928. 
In view of the similarity, the assistant 
commissioner followed the rule of holding 
against the second registrant. 








ANDERSON-PRICHARD TO 
BUILD BRANCH AT AKRON 


The Anderson-Prichard O11 ¢ 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
napthas, will construct a branch bulk plant 


rporation, 


producer of industrial 


on Mogadore Road, East Akron, O., con 
sisting of a warehouse, office and eight 
tanks on two acres of land The branch 
plant will carry a minimum of eight grades 
ol special naphthas, which ill be brought 


from Oklahoma and will be made up in 
laboratories in Akror nt formulas re 
quired by rubber compat ind other in- 
dustries 

The company vill also be ble t add a 
servic ot emergem ipimne 5 ink car 
quantit rom Ak points east in 
order t ipply rush material to plants which 
the se would be hind | by difficulty in 
bta } ip! thas kly he \ 
cle P ird «Onl Cory ati been 
Lp eet f | pt t specialt 
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Wildman Rubber Co. Sale 


The real estate property of the Wildman 
Tire and Rubber Company at Port Clinton, 
O., which was sold at public auction on 
August 15, through the Industrial Plants 
Corporation, New York, was purchased for 
$11,000 by the Port Clinton Fish Company. 
The machinery and equipment went in small 


lots to a number of bidders and brought 
$25,000. 

The plant, which was an old one and had 
not been in operation for seven years, was 
at one time the factory of the Clinton Tire 
and Rubber Company and later sold the 
property and equipment to the stockholders 
of the Ohio State Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, for a price of about $150,000 and 


later the plant was taken over by the Wild- 


and short 


man Ct 
tim 


DE LASKI & THROPP GET 
TIRE MACHINE PATENT 


was operated only a 


\ patent on a tire-making machine has 


been granted at Washington, D. C., to the 
estate of Peter D. Thropp, deceased, and 
Lester A. Moreland, of Trenton. The 
rights of the patent have been assigned to 
the DeLaski & Thropp Circular Woven 
Tire Company, of Trenton. Thropp and 
Moreland made application for the patent 

1923 and were awarded recognition tor 
thirteen patentable features. Charlotte M 
Thropp and John E. Throop took, as repre- 
entatives ot the estate the share n the 
rights belonging to the deceased 

Tw new factory buildings are being 
erected by the Joseph Stokes Rubber Com 
pany, Trenton, N. J. The structures will 
be of concrete and steel and will cost $20 
000. The Puritan Rubber Company has let 
a contract for an addition to its office in 

















tired dolly was 


ruble I 


HIS ge 
used to support the rear gondola of the 


giant 


Graf Zeppelin, when the German air 


liner stopped at Los Angeles, Cal., on its 


round-the-world cruise There was no 


hangar at Los Angeles for the huge airship, 


when the 
ship 


proved invaluable 


body of the 


and this dolly 
wind swayed the great 
while it was moored to the airport mast. C 
W. Frank and Mark W. Milligan, both of 


the United States Navy, are inspecting the 
dolly 
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RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
REPORTS EARNINGS TO DATE 


Machinery 
consolidation of 


The National Rubber Com- 
pany, which was the five 
of the leading equipment manufacturers for 
the rubber industry, has announced that for 
the seven months of the current year their 
net earnings totaled $347,069 after deduction 
of all charges and taxes, or the equivalent 
of $3.12 a share on the 111,160 shares of 
common stock outstanding. The 
necessary requirement on th ecommon stock 
was only $2.00 per share. 

The company reported gross sales for the 


proposed 


same period at $2,509,003. Cash on hand 
August 20, amounted to $555,800, of which 
$400,000 was on call. Current liabilities 


were given as $79,953. 


U. S. Rubber Company Profit 


\ detailed report submitted by the United 


States Rubber Company to the New York 
Stock Exchange shows that its net profit 
of $596,925 for the first half of 1929 is 
further reduced by foreign income taxes 
of $19,440 and dividends on minority stock 
of the Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., of 
$8,844, leaving a balance of $568,641 This is 
equivalent to 87 cents a share on the 651,091 
shares of 8 per cent preterred stock out- 
standing. 
A Correction 

Che statement appearing Page 565 of 
THE RusBer Ace of August 25, 1929, to 
the effect that the dividend recently paid 


of 62% cents per share on the common stock 
of I. B. Kleinert Rubber ( 
error, as the 


mpany, was 


made in company has never 


failed to pay its annual dividend since the 


time of its incorporation twenty-one years 


xo. The present disbursement of 62% cents 


ig 
is simply the initial dividend of the stock 
ssued under the new financing agreement 


iffected in May of this year. 


Rubber Stocks Irregular 


Action in stock issues of rubber com- 


panies was mixed during the past fortnight, 


some closing higher while new lows were 
made by Fisk, Mohawk, Seiberling and 
Faultless. Prices oOo! leadii @ rubber com- 


shares on 


pany September 4 compare as 
follows 
Last Price High Low 
Sept. 4 Aug. 17 1929 
Ajax 1% 4hy 11% 4 
Falls 4 4 11% 4 
Faultiess 33 31 39% 30 
Firestone 240% 242 309 220% 
do. 6%, pfd. 109%, 109% 111 108 
Fisk 8%, 7 201% 614 
do. ist pfd 421 3614 72% 355, 
General 250 255 298 236 
do. pfd. 94 93 102 93 
Goodrich 72% 74% 105% 72% 
do. pfd. 111% 115% 111 
Goodyear Com. 111 1065 154% 103 
do, pr. pfd. 101% 101% 104% 101 
India 40 40 73 39 
Intercontinental Rly 8% 14% Rg 
Kelly Springfield 10% 10% 24 9% 
do. Ist pfd. 60 100 583% 
Lee 12% 12% 25 10 
Miller 13% 14% 28% 11% 
do. pfd. 78 78 90% 78 
Norwalk 2% 2 6% 1% 
Pirelli 63 64 68 50% 
Seiberling 28% $1 65 28% 
do. pfd. 104 104 107% 104 
U. S. Rubber 45% 45% 65 42 
do. pfd. 70% 70% 92% 67% 
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Names in the News 





W. F. V. Cox, secretary of the Institution 
of the Rubber Industry, London, has been 
invited to attend the coming meeting of 
the Rubber Division of the American Chem- 
ical Society at Atlantic City, as represent- 
ing the institute, and will sail on the 
“Duchess of York,” arriving in Montreal 
around the 20th of September. While on 
this side of the Atlantic, he also plans to 
visit Canadian and domestic plants in 
Toronto, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Akron and 
other manufacturing centers. 

H. B. SLusser, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Pocono Rubber Cloth Company, 
Trenton, N. J., 


1ornia 


is spending a month in Cali- 


WILLIAM FE, Crow.tey has been made 
superintendent of the Lambertville (N. J.) 
Rubber Company. He has been affiliated 
W ALTER 
T. Scott, former manager of the Chicago 


branch of the old 


with the concern for many years. 


Lambertville Company, is 
located with the home offices. 


WILLIAM Exton, head of the manufac- 


turers’ division of the Cupples’ Rubber Com- 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., has been visiting his 


relatives Trentor N. ] 

LIF i H OAKLEY, preside t the 
Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., 

spendi some time with, | amily in 
I ] pe ( tr < 

GEORGE | (ZUINZBURG, vice-president « f 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, New York 
City, his been making a business survey of 
Europe r hn mp during w time 
he laid s ¢ establishm«e a 

bber ¢ d nerat on 

— } if nNouse | | tl i 

e < Kl | cts 

H Sra ™ thy - 
I rack j alist | d 

est ‘ t 4 
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Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 
Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 











The Rubber Age of London and embarked 
on his late effort in September of last 
year. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR., was a visitor 
to the plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company and the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration last month. He enjoyed a ride 
in one of the Goodyear airships and is plan- 
ning to write a comprehensive newspaper 
article about the activities of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation. 

C. H. JoHNnson has been recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Fisk 
Tire Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Mr. 
Johnson resigned from Young & Rubican, 

















C. H. JOHNSON 


[nc., advertising agency in New York City, 
I He has had con 


position 


siderable experience in the advertising busi 
ness, having been for ten vears with the 
New York offi f George Ratten Company, 
Inc., and late with Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc.. New York City, vice-presi 
lent Mr Jol has rea assumed 
his new duties. He will make his home in 
Springfield, Mass 

{AR A. ee ¢ of kron has been 
granted a patent, cove g 35 counts a 
tire building machine, including a_feedet 
ind. guide for the fabric, and for moving 
and rotating the mandrel on which the cas 
ing is built. He has assigned the patent, for 
which he first applied in 1925, T the Gen 


PI 
eral Tire & Rubber Company. 


M. A. Marguetrte has resigned as factory 
manager of the Corduroy Tire Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to accept a_ similar 
position with QO. Englebert Fils & Ci 
Liege, Belgium, manufacturers of tires 

J. L. CoHILL, assistant export manager of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
is now in South America, where he will 


visit the Firestone branches at Buenos Aires, 


comp sed of one 


San Paulo, and other principal market cen- 
tres. A. R. REUSING, a member of the 
Firestone export department, who sailed 
August 2 from New York, has arrived at 
Amsterdam, Holland, where he will make 
his headquarters as assistant to WILLIAM 
TEEUWEN, who has represented Firestone 
for many years in northern Europe. 

Henry R. Mrnor, inventor of the Minor 
process of vulcanizing rubber with Carbon 
dioxide gas and whose patents have been 
acquired by the Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has been retained by 
the latter company to continue further re- 
search work with the rubber industry. A 
description of the new process, written by 
Mr. Minor, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue of THE RUBBER AGE. 

HuGu ALLEN, manager of publications for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, trav- 
eled from Akron to Los Angeles by the 
planes of the Transcontinental Air Trans 
port in order to be able to greet the Graf 
Zeppelin on its arrival at the California city. 


Harvey S. FIRESTONE, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, was a 
guest of honor at the national air races at 


Cleveland, O., on the day set aside as Edison 


Dav in honor of the noted inventor Mr. 
Firestone attended a luncheon given him at 
the Cleveland airport by the Cleveland S$ 


ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

Warp T. VAn ORMAN, aided | ALLEN 
M AcCRACKED 
& Rubber Company entry in the Interna 
tional Balloon Race at St. Louis, Mo., 
September 28. 


will pilot the Goodyear Tire 


The pair, who won second 
place in the National Balloon Race at Pitts 
burgh this year, will use a new free balloon, 


the (Goodvear VIII, with a1 80.000 cubic 


foot bag 
HaArvVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., vice-president 
of the Firestone Plantations Company, con 


ferred with officials of the State Departm 


at Washington a few days ago with regat 


labor conditions in Liberia \ commission 
American, one Liberian 
nd a third member to be named |! 
Le 1giK of Nations. is t investi: 
labor problem in the neat 
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BELGIAN RUBBER TRADE 
DEVELOPING RAPIDLY 


[he rubber manutacturing industry in 
Belgium has made a remarkable growth 
since the war. This development, about 
which little is so far known abroad, appears 
to offer Belgium great scope in export trade, 
especially since rubber from the Belgian 
Congo offers ample raw material supplies. 

Official Belgian statistics show that, where- 
as in 1925 imports of rubber manufacturers 
amounted to 6,008,000 kilograms valued at 
244,195,000 francs and exports 2,976,000 


kilograms valued at 134,568,000 francs, the 


corresponding figures for last year were, 1m- 
ports, 5,289,000 kilos valu at 194,386,000 
trancs ind exports 8,331,000 kilos valued 
it 303,985,000 fran Dut terven 
ing years imports have tended t rink both 
in volume and value, while exports have 
risen continuously and rapid! 

The growth in the xport ibber tires 
has been particularly rapid, exports rising 
from 2,696,000 kilos 1926 to 4,145,000 
ilos in 1927 and to 6,259,800 kilos in 1928 
In 1927 and 1928 some 180,000,000 francs 

f new capital were invested in Belgium's 

rubber industry This was n the manu 
facturing side alone and do t include the 
uhstantial sums represented | the invest 
ment b Belgian capital i nlantat 


Gregory Floats Bond Issue 

Gregory Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Montreal will $150,000 
bond offering coincidentally 
of management, according to an announce- 
ment by the company. The $150,000 
will be for a ten-year period and will carry 
interest at 6 per cent. The bonds will be 
offered at 99 to yield 6.10 per cent. Net 
earnings for the list fiscal year were in the 


make a 
with a 


Canada, 
change 


issuc 


= 


neighborhood of $25,000, an improved show- 


ing compared with the previous 


Fras r 


year. 
been general 
A. Riddell, 


equipment 


Jamieson, who has 
manager, will be succeeded by E 
a director. Installation of new 


and an aggressive sales policy are also 


planned 


ARSON SUSPECTED IN 
LONDON RUBBER FIRES 


Two fires in two weeks at the Merton 
Abbey factory of James Ferguson & Sons, 
British rubber reclaimers and ebonite manu- 
facturers, caused extensive damage to the 
electric power plant and vulcanizing build 
ing. A that in both 


fire started in different parts of the plant 


curious fact is cases 
at the same time and during the night when 
no workmen about Arson is sus 


pec te d 


were 


Letter via Graf Zeppelin 





HE Graf Zepp mpleting her 

I epochal trip around the world, was the 
bearer of a letter to THe RuBBer Act 

from Clifford C. Johnston, president of the 


Johnston Rubber Compar 133 Front 
treet New York City [The letter was 
mailed from New York at 1:30 P. M 
August 7, the day f the departure of the 
giant airliner and reached the editorial of 
fices of Tue Rupper Ace at 2 P. M. on 
August 21, six hours after th raf Z clin 


had landed at Lakehurst, N. ] 
In his letter Mr. Johnston speaks of the 
uitlook for the rubber industry in 


with the advances 


tuture 


connect 


and aeronautics, and voices the opinion that 


the expansion in aeronautics, while holding 
great promise for the rubber trade, will not 
demands of the 


935 id 
193: and 


cause any decline in the 


automotive industry. Between 
1940, a probable registration in motor ve- 
hicles of 60,000,000 “traversing over 10,000, 
000 miles of improved highways throughout 
the world,” says Mr. Johnston, “will call for 
both the 


during 


continued expansion programs in 
automobile and industries 
years to come, accompanied by con- 


rubber 
many 
tinued growth in the allied, rather than com- 
petitive, field of aeronautics.” 


KLEINERT OPENS OWN 
PARIS RUBBER FACTORY 


To meet the demands of increasing busi- 
ness, the I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company, 
of New York, through their French subsi- 
diary, the Compagnie du Caoutchouc Klein- 
ert, is to open a factory in Paris within a 


short time, according to George K. Guinz- 
burg, vice-president of MKleinert’s, New 
York. As all necessary equipment has al- 
ready arrived in Paris from America, pro- 


duction will start by September 1. 


The new factory will take care of the 
continental demand for dress shields and 
other Kleinert rubber products, obviating 


importing the finished 
“We expect 
stated Mr. 
with the 
in opera- 


the necessity of 
goods from the United States. 
to have a popular scale of prices,” 
Guinzburg, “and in combination 
factory in London, which has beet 
tion more than twenty-five years, we 
without 


will 
Europe with our products 
importing from our head 


supply 
the problem of 
factory.” 

The Paris branch 
opened just a year ago, and in twelve months 


office of Kleinert’s 


sales have shown 100 per cent increase ac- 


cording to Mr. Guinzburg. 





Dunlop May Build on Coast 


Dunlop 
factory 


that the 
establish a 


It is Rubber 
Company may in Cali- 
fornia to take care of the company’s trade 
on the Pacific Coast and adjacent territory 
According to press nm California 
papers, A. Schuman, 
dent, and J. Buschman, 
the company at San Francisco, are making 
a careful survey of the business possibilities 
report- 


reported 


tices in 
assistant to the presi- 


representativ e of 


f the Pacific Coast with a view of 
ing recommendations. 


Georg Springer 


Georg Springer, managing director of 
Gummi-Zettung, German rubber _ trade 
paper, died on August 20 at the age of 58, 
ollowing a short illness He had been 


1897 and per- 


for the 


head of the publication since 
editor 


formed the duties of ereater 


part of that time. 


CATALPO 


for 








Treads 
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- Rubber 


Goods and Specialties - 





U. S. Royal Master Tire 

The most recent addition to the number of 
“super quality” casings is the new VU. 5S. 
Royal Master tire, recently introduced by the 
United States Rubber Company, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. The manufacturer 
announces that this is the finest product that 
it has turned out in its history, having scien- 





handsome ap- 


strength, 
pearance, and being built so as to offer the 


tific design, robust 
utmost in the massing of rubber where heavy 
wear comes, in tread configuration, in car- 
cass construction, and in the adaptation ot 
tire-building principles to modern car devel- 


opment 


Airplane Tire Repair Kit 
The Rubber Products Company, Inc., of 
Fort Worth, Texas, is introducing the first 
repair kit of its kind to be offered to the 
airplane trade. With the airplane, weight 
is a vital factor, and the new kit is de- 
com- 


The 


compactness 


in poundage. 


signed with the idea of 


bined with minimum 
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VULCAN/ZING 
SURFACE 


assembled kit, in fact, only weighs eight 
ounces 
junior tire patch and a special “Ace” air- 
With the kit can be fur- 
included in the kit, a 


pump, which weighs 


plane tire patch. 
nished, but it is not 
special airplane tire 


one pound. 


It includes tube repair kit, an “Ace” 





Refrigerafor Tray 
The removal of ice cubes from metal trays 


in mechanical refrigerators has always been 
attended by considerable difficulty. To elimi- 
nate this trouble, the Flexo tray of flexible 
pure gum rubber has been introduced. In 
order to remove ice cubes from this tray, 
it is necessary to bend the rubber 
slightly. A simple twist enables the user to 
take out one cube or many cubes with ease. 


only 


These trays are available in sizes and models 
to fit all standard makes of mechanical re- 
frigerators. 


Rubber Mop for Glassware 


A British rubber manufacturer has de- 
veloped a mop particularly useful for awk- 
wards jugs and vases. It has a strong wire 
handle, and the mop part is made of rubber. 
As the pieces of rubber are fixed in spiral 
fashion and point in every direction, it will 
efficiently clean ordinary dishes and es- 
pecially difficult crockery. The mop itself 
wears well and is easier to keep fresh than 
the usual type 





Hycoe Radiator Hose 


Although Hycoe radiator hose has long 
been made by the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, Passaic, N. J., 
for use as original equipment for 
many leading cars, trucks and 
buses, it is new as a replacement 
item. It is a rugged, long-wearing 
hose constructed to withstand blis- 
tering heat and devastating cold. 
According to the manufacturers, it 
is unaffected by oil, alcohol, rust 
or anti-freeze solutions. It is fur- 
nished in three-foot lengths, marked 
in inches for cutting to the re- 
quired length. Six three-foot 
lengths are packed in a carton, and 
the hose is also furnished in ready 
cut lengths for certain popular cars. 








Rubber Cork With Sheath 

For people who carry bottles of liquids 
with their luggage, an English manufacturer 
has recently brought out the Simplic rubber 
stopper, which is intended to prevent any 
possibility of leakage. The stopper takes 
the form of a rubber cork with an extended 
sheath of thinner rubber. The stopper is 
fitted in the ordinary way and the extension 
is then pulled down over the neck of the 
bottle, making an absolutely watertight joint. 


Bathing Seat 


An inflated rubber cushion in the form of 
a seat, which enables a bather to float com- 
fortably in a sitting position, is being mar- 
keted by the Veritas Gummiwerke, A. G., 
Berlin, Germany. It is especially popular 
at ocean beaches, where the waves afford a 
continual rocking motion. This cushion seat 





is so constructed that it is not difficult for 
a bather to keep it balanced while in the 


water. 





Window Cleaner 
An appliance for cleaning and polishing 
windows has recently been invented by J. 
Haupel, 94 Mariahilferstrasse, Vienna. It 
comprises a mouthpiece provided around its 
edge with a proecting strip of rubber sur- 
rounding a detachable moistened pad of 
sponge rubber, the mouthpiece being con- 
nected to a tube for attachment to a source 
of suction whereby a partial vacuum may 
be produced on the mouthpiece, causing it 
to be pressed tightly against the window. 
A member spaced from the top of the 
mouthpiece prevents the sponge rubber 

from being sucked into the tube. 


Safety Swimming Belt 
In this new swimming belt, the sections 
that go under the armpits are flat and out 
of the way so that the arm action in swim- 
ming will not be hampered. The Swim-Rite 
belt, as it is called, will not slip and does 





It can be inflated with a pump or 
with the mouth, the valve being so con- 
structed that no parts can be lost. It is 
made in several sizes by the DeLion Tire 
& Rubber Corporation, 1201 St. Paul street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


not bind. 
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- Current Crude Rubber Items - 


RUBBER EXCHANGE FIXES Receives Rubber by Airship GORDON RUBBER ESTATES 
TRADING DIFFERENTIALS WILL INCREASE CAPITAL 





























The adjustment committee of the Rubber At a special meeting in London recently, 
Exchange of New York have fixed differ- the shareholders of the Gordon (Malaya) 
twee vari grack f Hevea Rubber Estates, Ltd., voted to increase the 
plantation rubber on all grades deliverable capital of the company to £300,000 by the 
: ’ Septembe 1s creation of 1,500,000 additional shares of 
Ih 2s. each, ranking for dividend and in all 
( O latex other respects pari passu with the existing 
cent | FA shares of the company. 
() cent Since the last annual meeting of the com- 
I oe I pany, the board of directors, through the 
per | manager of Sungei Inas, has purchased a 
BB” « ( Chinese-owned estate which can be worked 
{ { LD” blanket crepe in conjunction with that division An Eng- 
t per p } l brow lish-owend estate was also purchased for 
Ie ract p D ep approximately $275,000, both of the new 
‘ ffere acquisitions being favorably reported 
! t “We have taken the average price for the 
lin I ( . next seven years at 114d per p und,” said 
Sir Francis M. Voules, C.B.E., chairman of 
I L) blanket rey ‘ ult ent the estates “We have checked over in Lon- 
per p N ; bt e-quartet |. J. Blandin. crude rubber manager. r don the ‘all in’ costs for the same period 
p ving from C. C. Slusser. vice-president and consider we are justified in taking them 
lactor manager of the Goodyear Tire at 614d, per p und On this basis you will 
Rubber Exchange News 7 . pares ws a package © - Ge seo —— geod , es pts - 5 
crude rubber shipped via the Graf . ; Nave an average profit of £06,<5U per an 
Board of Governor the Rubber to Los Angeles from Tokio and by air mail um, or nearly 15 per cent on the total cap 
New Yorl ppointed th \ ler ra ital after the acquisition of these properties 
I member { CT minat Personally, I consider the ( 
\ t g interest in the Rubber Ex 114d. likely to be onsiderabl exceeded 
Ni York has been indicated We have the balancs t IT ntract o! 
O he | appl S r met 188,000 pounds at Ils. per pound J to Sep 
( ) VV . ‘ mbe Ss vea ‘ ve 
r. mee lavenport, of nd vd “be ve sold forward 80,640 pounds at 2 
| P é | a Aen 1 
, . os 
\ | { firt | H Dealers’ s | r 
! } ( ny] I ) ri Ip prin na 
‘ ? + 
ed 1 3. 
{ men > nm s Ks ho st 
| cl | } t n 
( R 
| { : ] ~ S S 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM AUGUST 19 TO SEPTEMBER 4, 1929 
7 N D Jan. Fel Mn \ May e July Aug. Sak 
' > ; 1.4 f . 00 22.1 2.30 22.50 344 for 
4 22.30 22.5 22.60 1¢ 
8022.00 92:20 34 Mechanicals 
I ' ‘ z 1.7 1.9 22 22 320 167 
a 2 22.4 ) 
t ’ — 


























INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE AS B Ee Sy Ti NY 2 SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER | 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. C. 
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GOODYEAR LAUNCHES NEW 
TYPE BLIMP “DEFENDER” 


[The Defender,” the latest of the Good- 
Akron, was 
trial flight on August 20. 
largest of the Goodyear blimp 
177 feet in length and 43 
contrasted with the 

128 feet in length 

The new ship will 
non-inflammable 
the 86.000 


year blimps to be launched at 
given her first 
It is the 
fleet, measuring 
feet in diameter, as 
Puritan” type of only 

37 feet in diameter. 
take 160.000 cubic feet of 
helium gas, as compared with 
cubic feet required by the “Puritan.” 

The ship carries six passengers two pilots 


nd two mechanics. The passenger com- 
partment is a unique feature, with sides 
ceiling being luxuriously upholstered 
attractive velour and furnished with 
wicker passenger chairs. The compartment 
s 12x6 feet, lighted by electricity and has 
lluloid windows \ speed of 65 miles 
in be attained 
Che pilot room equipment includes a dual 
system The tires on the landing 
gear are the new Goodyear air wheel, 
Musselman typ \ smaller wheel is at- 
hed to the fin to insure more safety 1 


ness in takeoff. 


Tires Lead Ohio Exports 


Rubber tire ranked first in order 

iulue among commodities exported tron 
Ohio lurins 1928, according to United 
States Department Commerce figures 

ey wi it $20,786,201 as com- 
pared with $25,850,360 for 1927, the de 

ease being due to the lower prices prevail 

g. Entire exports from Ohio were valued 

$196.518.388 m 1928 against $186.091.- 
<4 1927 


Murray Opens Chain Stores 


announced 


In cordance with previously 

lans, the Murray Rubber Compa Tre 
oan N. J has opene 500 chain stores 
hroughout New Jersey and in other states 


ncluding Tennessee and Kentucky Through 
new stores the company is said to have 


7 - | 7 
rease its sale otf tires and tubes 


U. S. Rubber Takes Boston Space 


The United States Rubber Company has 


d the wo six-story and basement build- 


iS¢ 7 

gs at 556-566 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Mass.. containing 23,331 square feet of floor 
spac The buildings will be used to pro 
id r expansion of operations by th 


‘ngland district 


CATALPO 


for 








Frictions 




















Patent Suit Against O’Donnell 


The O’Donnell Rubber Products Company 
was one of three firms named as defendants 
in a patent infringement suit filed August 1 
in a federal court by the Boston Machine 
Works Company, Lynn, Mass. The other 
firms are the Griess-Pfleger Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., shoe machinery manufacturers, 
and the G. Edwin Smith Company, Colum 


bus, O., shoe manufacturers. 





lingley-Reliance Merger 
C. O. Tingley & Company, of Rahway, 
N. J., and the Rubber Company, 
of Keyport, N. J., have been combined under 
Rubber 


> Bee 
Reliance 


the name oi the 
Corporation. The company will have offices 
at 6 Ross Street, Rahway, and will manu- 


Tingley- Reliance 


facture molded rubber goods, plumbers’ sup- 


plies and druggists’ sundries. The capital 


- 
627 


stock of the new company is $200,000 pre- 
ferred and 4,000 shares common. William 
McCollum, who was president of the Ting- 
ley Company, is president of the merged 
concern. P. N. Furber, president of the 
Trans-Lux Company, is vice president; J. A. 
MacEwen, former president of the Reliance 
Company, treasurer, and David Armstrong, 
of Rahway, secretary. 
Rubber and Asbestos Corporation 
The Rubber & Asbestos Corporation is 
name of the company formerly 
Rubber Cement Manufactur- 
Millington, N. J. The 
plant to Jersey 


the new 
known as the 
ing Corporation of 
firm also has moved its 
City, 


asbestos and 


where it will manufacture various 
rubber 
frictioned ck th, 


ings and rubber compounds for 


particularly 
sheet pack 


sheet and 


pre ducts, 


gasket woven 


high pressure packing. 


4 





MICRONEX | 


. 


The King of Rubber Pigments 


FUMONEX : 


. The Stainless, Resilient, Easy 
_ MillingCarbon~ . ae 


VELVETEX 


| The Economical Carbon Diluent 


: SEE ADEX. = | ss 


Spal 


et 


Al EAST 42nd ST... 


% 


i 


Complete details and information from _ “ae 


sr ' Technical Service Department Sad my 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 





The Stearic Acid for Rubber 


| 
4 
: 4 
2a 
| 

« 
oe] 
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NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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}GESTIONS ASKED FOR which will be taken up directly by the Bu- 


SU¢ 
in OF MANUFAS ‘TURES reau of the Census with the industrial asso- 







CLASSIFIED 


ciations 
In view of the fact that it will be neces- 



















With a view to making the forthcoming sary to begin the printing of the general ADVERTISING 
census of manutlacture is Tesponsive aS schedule early next month, comments en the 
‘ — hs , “ ; d ‘ ~ 2% cr Bt neral “~ hedule should be sem S0 the sete Frve cents a word, Memnemurn charge $2.00, pay- 
information concert activities, etary of the Committee, Thomas W. How- shite tar titiedai 
the special advisor) mmittee designated 454 1615 H Street, Northwest, Washington, Address replies to Box Numbers 
by Secretary Lamont has requested manu ~ <.. oO promptly as possible in order that THE RUBBER AGE 
facturing organizations, trade associations, they may be given consideration by the com- 250 West 57th St., New York City 
and individual manutacturers for dvice and mittee preparatory to recommending the re 
suggestions as to the form of the schedule Vision of the schedule 
to be used in the enumerat 

The subjects covered by the schedule used — et SITUATIONS WANTED 
in the 1927 census are: Description of es Mohawk Builds Addition 2 vase. 
tablishment; character of industry; time in AMERICAN of long experience and acclimated 
operation; persons engaged vlaric wages. The Mohawk Rubber Company is having in tropics desires executive position. Suc- 
and materials; product power; coal con plans completed for a new three-story and cessful in handling Indians, blacks. and other 
netted The committ invited sugges basement addition to its mill at Akron, to native labor, skilled in camp sanitation, diffi- 
tions concerning the forn estions under be about 80 by 100 feet in size and to cost cult transportation problems, and general 
all f these ubjects except production, in excess of $100,000, including machinery management. Will accept assignment to in- 


vestigate new regions, making reconnoitre 





survey, photographs, and comprehensive bus- 
iness report, with view to permanent posi- 


tion Former federal investigator. highest 
reterences. Address Box 534, Tue RUBBER 
\GI 


. . a 
AMERICAN, former Chief Chemist large 
e Philadelphia Ku Seles ten: Scovel, Bak 


perience, nine years with two large firms in 
kron, Ohio, wishes to communicate with 
rubber firm having opening in executive per- 
sonnel. Thoroughly conversant with most 
or S ompany modern developments of straight line meth- 
ods of tire and tube production. Address 

Box 533, THe RUBBER AGE 








HELP WANTED 








Manufacturer of ; 
WanTED: Chemist, experienced, to take 
charge of compounding for mechanical goods 

ind specification work by factory located 
Kast \ good opportunity for the right 
mat In replying state age and give full 
RECLAIMED RUBBER | 2520 
salary. Address Box 535, THe Rupper Act 

of FOR SALE 


For SALE: One Kane 6 HP Steam Boiler 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY we Great ee Ae oad ane 


for tumbling barrel and moulds Address 


Box 10X, Flatbush Observer, 1518 Flatbus! 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





“Cente” BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


—$$__—_—_— 


\n experienced, dependable broker will aid 
in financing propositions of merit \mster 
Leonard, East Orange, N. ] 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NEW YORK _——- < 
. WANTED MANUFACTURING PLANT 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. \ CorPORATION desires to purchase a man- 
ufacturing plant that is now manufacturing 
tires or molded mechanical goods; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address Box 530, 


THE Rupper AcE. 
AKRON, OHIO OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) || —————— = 
ADDRESS WANTED 
PRESENT whereabouts of Carol Palinske, 
formerly of Milwaukee. Address Box 527, 
—<—<—<—<< = nn LK Tue Rupper AcE. 
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The Bolton Vertical Bias Cutter 


WE HAVE PERFECTED many improved devices for 
our Bias Cutter which simplify its operation, increase 
its efficiency and promote greater economy in operation. 


Cuts cord or flat woven fabrics with equal ease and pre- 
Cutting range from 1-4 inch strips to 60 inch. 
Bias blocks on any angle from the horizontal to 45 degrees. 


SPADONE MACHINE CO., INC. 


15 PARK ROW 
Foreign Representatives: Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., Bradford, Manchester, Eng. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
ee of humidity control. The patented 
unter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


| @rri rrier Fngineering ©rporation 


850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 




















GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 


SINCE 1880 





- 
Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Jast Longer. 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


150 Nassau Street New York 








| For Rubber Compounding 


\ 


| 


IRON OXIDES 


| 

C Ly Asbestine | 

x. al 

GORY COLORS AN 0@ Barytes | 

NS; FILLERS SF Y Soapstone | 
< ve* Talc 





2 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
EASTON, PA. 


'sColt TeSTERS 


Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 
plications and adjustments. Substantial and 
durable. As well as accurate, easy to read and 
easy to operate, Scott Testing Machines meet 
commercial requirements and conditions without 
N sacrificing scientific exactness. 







rT, 


TSS, 













HENRY L. 
SCOTT 
\com PANY 















QUALITY 
USED 
MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


L. ALBERT & SON 


TRENTON, N. J. AKRON, OHIO 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 4, 1929 





COTTON i 


HILE the average spot price for 
W mmiaating upland cotton during the 


month of August was exactly the 


same as in July at 18.62 cents a pound. the 
tendency of the market in the closing days 
of the past fortnight has been decidedly 
upward, rising to a high point of 19.55 cents 
on the first trading day of September. The 
August average price was lower than the 
figure for the same m 1928 of 19.28 
cents and in 1927 of 20.04 cent 

Drought and weevil damag« ive caused 
authorities in the trade tor ice the govern- 
ments estimate " eld « 15,543,000 bales 
made a month ago to as low 14,800,000 
hal t The next timate the Ure p Re 
porti Bureau is to be released shortly 
and 3 expected ‘ } at ie S00 0000 bales 
hel« W the prev ! 

Low stocks the material and 
the fu hed product have et the result of 
the hand to mouth buyi policy followed 
by both mills and dr: ls merchants 
rT) fact expected to 1 i strong 
position if the crop should be a short one, 

High, ind cl te n 
Sentember 4 v 

H r I x r Close 
< Aug. 2 
Sey 2 O90 18.60 
> ' ; 5.9 18.70 
N ) 3 ) 
De 19.74 } a9 » 209 
ryv. , . 
lire Fabrics 

( my I oa ‘ some 

vnat \ugust a the first part 

Septen t | r na ed 
tea n view < t ( t market 
Latest cl ing price vel j follows 

CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 Th 47 } 48 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/83 Th 48 ry 49 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 rt t4'5 4514 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ib 45 j 46 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 it 8i4.@ .54 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 r 574@ .58 
CHAFERS 

Carded, American 8 oz TD 4( i 41 


< Id 101, @ 41% 
American, 12 oz rr 1014 @ 42%, 
American, 14 oz ba) 39 @ 45 

LENO BREAKER 
American, 8% oz. bs) 40 @ .46 


Carded, American, 
Carded, 


Carded 


Carded, 


Carded, American, 10% of Td 40 @ .46 
SQUARE WOVEN 

Carded, American, 17% oz 

28-11 ply tt ‘7 @ .48 
Carded, American, 17% oz 

10-ply a) 39 40 

Sheetings 

[he sheetings market opened the month 

September with more activity, but the 
40-inch goods were still rather quiet. Some 
light sales of 4.25-yard were reported at 
73%4 ~cents, with other constructions wun 
changed and comparative dull Latest 
price quotations, as reported by the Textile 
Brokers Association, were as follows 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd @ 12} 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd @ .il 
40-inel 8.15-yard yd ? 11 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd a 09, 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd 09 @ 09% 
i0-inch, 4.25-yard yd @ 07% 


Ducks 


Cotton ducks have continued in moderate 
demand firm prices ruling. Most 
transactions involved only small commit- 
ments, but these were frequent during the 


with 


past fortnight. Latest price quotations were 
as follows 

Belting and Hose . .85 @ _ .36 
Enameling >. 381 @ _ .36 
Single filling DH. .144%@ .16 
Double filling bh — @ .18 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


According to the questionnaire reports of 
Manufacturers Association, the 
total production consumption of re- 
claimed rubber in the United States were 


a > ane 
62,107 long tons and 62,297 


the Rubber 


and 


long tons, re- 


spectively Due to this continuing balance 
between output and use, the stocks on hand 
have not shown any great fluctuation and 
are still considered low for this time of the 
vear. Latest prices at the end of the fort- 
night were rep rted as follows: 
High Tensile 
Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 
i. .124%@ .12! 


Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 


i. .11%@ .12 
High Tensile Red bm. .12 @ 12% 
Shoe 
Unwashed ib. 07 @ .07% 
Washed Dm. .09%@ .10 
Tube 
No. 1 (Floating) Ib 18 @ .18% 
N 2 (compounded) Th 104% @ 101% 
Tires 
Black tbh 07% @ 07% 
Black, selected tires Th. 07% ? .08 
Dark Gray tb 10 @ .10% 
Light Gray Tb. 12 @ .12% 
White th 12 r 12% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity th 07 a 07% 
Truck, Light Gravity hb. .07%@ .07% 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends th 07 @ .07T% 
Red th .124%@ .12% 
Scrap Rubber 
[The demand for scrap rubber has been 


for all types except certain tire grades, but 
firm. Auto tire peel- 
reported as selling at a slightly 
mixed auto tires. Latest 


prices have remained 
ings are 
lower figure, as are 
price quotations were as follows : 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 42.50 @45.00 
Standard White auto ton 47.50 @50.00 
Mixed auto ton 26.50 @ 27.50 
Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 


Boots and shoes ewt. 1.45 @ 1.50 


Arctics, untrimmed hb. .00%@ .01 
Inner tubes, No. 1 D. .8 @ .08% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

04%4@ .04% 
Inner Tubes, Red Th. .064%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 32.00 @384.00 
Rubber Hose ton '7.50 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBER 


URING the month of August, the 
D average spot closing price for crude 

rubber in the New York market was 
20.59 cents a pound, the lowest since January 
of this year. As the past fortnight closed, 
the quotations current were below the 
August average and were taken to indicate 
that September’s average might be lowest 
of the present year. 

The chief feature in the early September 
news was the reported figure for Malayan 
shipments during August of 50,441 long tons. 
It has been further rumored that September 
shipments from Malaya will equal those of 
last month, and this fact has unsettled the 
markets in both New York an? Lendon. 

A rise of 5,000 long tons in stocks of 
crude rubber at London was also a feature 
of the period just ended. From 30,167 long 
tons on July 27, the amount of rubber on 
hand in the British capital has risen steadily 
to 35,605 long tons by August 31. London 
has not had high stocks of rubber 
since the end of July of last year, although 


such 


in past years the amount has been as high 
as 73,000 long tons. 

Consumption of rubber by 
tories continues to be lower than in the 
earlier part of the year. That August ab- 
sorption will be reported as well below that 
of July seems generally admitted, but a 
slight gain during September would not be 
surprising. 

Prices quoted on the New York outside 
market on September 4 were as follows: 


American fac- 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
First Latex, crepe spot 


204%@ 
.20%@ .21 
.214%@4 21% 


.20%@ .20% 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 17T%@ .17% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 17%@ _ «175 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 17 @ .17% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 174%@ 17% 
Brown Crepe, specky 17 @ 17% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. 1.00 
Paras— 

Up-river Fine 21 @ .21% 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 11%@ 


Acre Bolivian, fine 21%@ .21% 


Caucho Ball, Upper 11%@ 

Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 

Central, scrap 11%@ _ .12 

Esmeraldas 11%@ «12 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nomina] 

Block, Ciudad 54 @ 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


Spot-Sept. @ 10%d 

Oct.-Dec. 10%d@ 10%d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 

Spot 9%d@ 9%d 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & CQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street New York City 


AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 














































os | WANE SIV IDN Shy 
FACTICE GIVES FLAKE 
That Velvet Feel to Rubber a 
The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY eee ae 











. —Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 


CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE —Absolute uniformity and purity 











Write for information and samples to 


A L U M | N | ‘4 E, THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 




















AKRON OHIO 
Agents 

The Clay Supreme The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 

Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N Y. 

a tata og ol - Faerie a 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. ee .* eee 

TRENTON, N. J. 

High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds There ts only one Aluminum Ftake-We Make It ! 























“DURO” BRAND 




















GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


1 CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners —Compounding Materials 
NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 4, 1929 







































































EMAND fro ictories for rubber chemi- Price quotations on these chemical ingredients have re- 
ce materials making up in mained steady with the exception of some of the carbon 
me slight degree the falling off in the direction blacks, which have been quoted as much as a cent and a 
of the tire plant \Miaket f mechanical goods, druggists half lower to the pound. Stearic acid has also been weaker, 
lries, toys so have been continuing to and Stearex has dropped fractionally during the fortnight. 
use chemica ( yr mnerTec€ sil latively Other softener Ss, as well as practically all accelerators, colors 
large qu ’ compounding materials, remain unchanged 1n price. 
Organic ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—American Process Acids, Fatty 
tf - on 
A-7 tb. 55 @ «59 American Azo: Stearex Ib. 15 @ .19 
A-ll Ib. 62 @ .66 ZZZ (lead free) ib. .06%@ .07 » Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ .2 
A-16 Ib. 57 61 ZZ (leaded) ib. 06% 063 Alkales 
A-19 Ib 5 4 , " %G = Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 8.76 @ 3.91 
8 @ .62 Zine Oxide—French Process : 30 OC 
A-20 i 64 @ .68 White seal NS luk@e — a 
Accelerator 102 I? ‘ ° e Oi 
G - . :, 
Aeselesetee 658 tt wag ey b. tere 3 Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 11 @ .11% 
Accelerator 808 It ; : @ Cottonseed, crude 08%@ .08% 
Accelerator 883 It Yellows Cycline gal. 7 @ 
Aero-X tb 60 @ .65 Chrome _ . Ib. -16%@ .17 Degras (c.l. 100 bbis.) tb. wxXGg — 
Aldehyde ammonia. crystals _]! ‘ > .70 Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 02 @ .08 Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. “og— 
Aniline oil, drun domestic 1) 01%@ .02 Lots less than 10 bbis.....b. 04%@ .04% 
f.o.b. work 6! . INIT - . . Fluxrite Ib. 6 @ .06 
mS. 16% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS nme . 22 
paste 55 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Acetate b 709 @ — 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidin« ’ , 2 Ammonia carbonate tb. 10%@ .12 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. 09%@ .10 
Diphenylguanidins 7 Ashestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Palm Lagos tb. 07%@ .07% 
Ethylidene anilene , 47 Barium carbonate tb 024%,@ .02% Niger tb. 07% @ «08 
Formaldehyde aniline } ‘ ‘4 Barium Dust tb. 06 @ .06 Vansulol Ib. 10%4@ .— 
Heptene Ib 40 @ Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 18.0 Para-Flux ve gal. II @- 
Hexamethylene-tetramine n 624%@q@ _ .65 Western prime white ton 23.00 Petrolatum, white Ib. 08 @ .08% 
Lithe Ib 18 a 20 mported ton 27.00 a6 06 dark amber th. 03% @ 03% 
Methylenedianilin« ‘ Basofor ib. 04%@ Pigmentaroil gal 21 @_ .26 
Mones 4 Blacks Pine, steam distilled gal 65 @ .T 
Oxynon = s eiees terfloted " on destructively distilled gal 55 @ «58 
Para-Nitros simeti nur Bone Bla k = bi) 07 ai 081 Witco Palm Oil n : ~ 
f.o.b. worl é + tesa sedis : —- “+ ~ oe Witco Softener (f.o0.b 
| ine-Pips ' Cnet pried cc ta " ao 4 works) 1b 2 @— 
Carbamaté 1.4 6 Disne : * os Resins and Pitches 
R & H 40 Ib 0 @ 4 ei Black oe o¢ Pitch, Burgundy rb. 06%4@ 0T% 
R & H 60 Ib 10 @ 42'5 ow heey th. = a = coal tar gal. 0%a .06 
R & H 897 Ib t+ a 77 Senko > ro @ - pine, 200 tb. gr. wt...... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Safer tb. 120 @ 1.26 — ~ on Rosin, grade K, 280 Tb. bbl. 8.55 @ 
Tensilac, No. 89 t 50 @ .62% M I . Gi ) a a nt Ves @ 0446 
Tensila N . rt 50 @_ .b2'y Velvet carbo 146 0 Solvenol, drums gal. 48 @_ .50 
Thern i tb 50 @ .b5 : = = 7 Ib. “ne Tarol, drums gal. 30 @ 85 
Thiocarbanilide, drums 1» 26%@ _ .28% Blane fixe dry works Ib 03°4@ .038% Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @138.00 
\Thionex » . 2 Carrara filler tb. 01%@ «.02 Scivents 
Trimene rn 76 @ Catalpe (fact ® 2@ - , Acetone pure Ib 13 
base 1b 120 @ Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Alcoho! } ane aon — 
< Aerflo J » ' c . « ° 
Triphenylguanidine bis) 58 @ .62% — i. =o oe No. 1 bbls. gal 874%4@ .44% 
Ureka tb 15 @ 1.00 egg ad oe . eae Benzol, 90% gal. 26@ — y 
Vulcanex i) = ~ +" - os Carbon bisulphide Tb. 0O5%@ .06% 
Vuleone i» Mineral Flot Gg Carbon tetrachloride tb. 06%@ .07 
Vuleanol Th . > 1 fol , ar, —_ Motor gasoline, 
Waxens mh 2 @ 9 r A. ) mine ton 20.00 @23.00 steel tbls. eal 17 @ ; 
Z 88 tt 500 @ «6 Glues —— a m 16 pd @ a Naptha, solvent gal $5 @ .40 
Inorganic = a oiieens wits th on - - Turpentine, spirits gal 60 @ 64 
Lead, sublimed blue 1? gl, - ——— - oo 0 24 wood gal ED @ B4 
Lead, white } Wwe 121 ~ bor deste ‘ " 43 
Litharge, domestic tr 09 @ = nm a Waxes 
one caletned 2 =. a * , Beeswax tb. 56 @ «58 
oes per 100 ft 5.3 @ 5.46 ” - Carnauba tb. 38 @— } 
heavy per 100 Tt 3.65 a 76 Ww Ay ea ‘ : Ceresin. white th 10 @ li 
COLORS ge = 9 ae Montan, crude tb. .0T @ 0T% 
Blacks (See Compounding Materials) . or ttt, + 5 a 7 Ozokerite, black tb 24 @ .26 
Blues Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 02u%@ 04% ereen tb. 26 @ .80 
Prussian Th 85 @ .40 Soapstone. powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Paraffin (c. 1 f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Ultramarine rt 06 @ .80 Starch. powdered ewt. 230 @ 3.70 Yellow crude scale TD. .08%@ 
Browne Tale lomertic ton 12.00 @15.00 White crude scale 124/126 04 @ 
Sienna, Italian 1h 0O51%@ «121 Whitine commercial owt e5 aim Refined, 125/127 TD. .05%R 
Umber, Turkey » 0%4@ OT Er } Tat wt 1.75 > 200 Refined, 128/180 tb. .05%@ 
Greens Superfine ton 10.00 412.00 Refined, 135/137 TD. 07% @ 
Chrome, light mm 27 @ 31 Wite ten 12.909 @ Refined, 188/140 tb. .084%@ 
medium t 28 @ .31 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 = Miscellaneous 
am. ge Lg at @ 34 Weed palp x ton 25.00 @ RSL Mold Solution gal 75 @ .100 
hromium xide, b T 31 @ $2 ine Carbonate Th NILA nT - * 
Reds Zine Stearate baal 24 @ 25 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Antimony “ 2 Albasan rb. -70 @ .%6 
erimeon, 15/17 mh 44 @ 50 MINERAL RUBIER Antox th. 
sulfur free be) 52 @ .60 Genasco (factory) ton 560.00 @S52.n0 Neorone tb. 
golden 15/17 F.S. i 20 @ 25 fontecus id ton 28.00 @36.01 Sxynene ® se Ss 
Indian Englist Th os a 12 Monte = rannleated hon 29 An 49 00 Resistox tr. 54 @_ «BT 
Domesti (Maroon) th os @ .12 Paradura ton 6? 50 @ ek an Stabilite tb. 64 @ — 
Oximony sa 3wyeae - 0 cag a ton 4200 @4n00 VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
Res oxide, pure tT 10 @ 12 Pinneer-orannilated ton 82.00 @B55 00 SUBSTITUTES 
enetian red ” 0 @ oF R & H Hyvdro-Carhon ton 27.05 @29.00 | B] 
, : : ‘ : 2 ack . 08 
ae Cae. Robertson, MR. solid ton $4.00 @80.00 White .. 10 oe ‘t8 
Whites <e: ; 1% @ - M.R Fran! ton 38.00 @80.00 Brown tb. 08 @ .15 
Lithopone, Akeolith h. .053/5@ .06 SOFTENERS VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Lithopone, Arolith tm O5%@ .05% Acide Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 034%4@ .08% 
Lithorone. Vanolith Th ORM @ Nitric. 86 deerees aw 5.00 @ 525 Sulfur flour, 
Titanox, f 0 b. St. I et Si4@ .09 Sulfuric. 60 decrees ton 10.850 @11.50 Refined, 100% pure 
reantem Celctem Pigment , aR dewrees ton 15.00 16.00 (bags) ewt. 2.40 @ 2.15 
ob. St. Louis 8 @ .0g1 Tartaric. crystals nm 37 @ .38 Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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NEXPECTEDLY heavy imports 

of crude American 
ports other than New York and Bos- 
ton during July brought the final figure 
for that month’s receipts in this coun- 
try nearly the con 
sumption for the same period. The 
figure for re-exports will probably re 


rubber into 


2,5 1) tons above 


sult in making consumption and net 
imports balance evenly. \ugust im- 
like August consumption, are 
igured to be well under those of July, 


ports, 


but actual figures have contradicted 
the estimates of experts so frequently 
this year that few are attempting to 
guess what the totals will be shown 
to be 

Stocks of crude rubber at London 


rose more than 5,000 tons last month, 
being reported on August 31 as 35,605 
the highest fi 


ons attained in a 


rire 
Pure 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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full year. The amount of crude rub- 
ber invoiced to the United States has 


averaged 7,500 tons a week for the 
past three weeks. 

Automobile production shows no 
sign of the heavy reductions pre- 


dicted in some quarters, and gasoline 
demand in the United States rose to a 
new peak in July, with 36,860,000 bar- 
rels consumed, an increase of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent over the 
month a year ago. Decreases are nat- 


urally expected in the tire and tube 


same 


production figures for July and 
\ugust, but not so large as some 
authorities lox ‘ked for. 


Latest figures covering imports and 


exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 


added to the appropriate tables in this 


section. 








U. S. Imports and 


of Crude Rubber 





Exports 


(iu 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


ber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent 


-All figures in long tons) 

















z 
-———— Gross Imports r-—— Re-exports ——, x = —_—_————_ Figures on Monthly Basis ———_—_— 
Averase Average Z & 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
a ear meshened = Jan. 16,988 $80,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 $1,518 384,403 43,002 
Total Value Total Value - Feb. 1.767 30,149 25,786 19,761 31,186 30,187 88,702 41,594 
Long Declared per pound Long Deelared per pound Long Mar. 21,408 36,629 28,885 38,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,780 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons alue Cents Tons Apr 19,294 29,085 27,129 $4,189 $2,696 $85,871 $2,772 47,521 
1921 185,394 78,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 23,2 4¢ 36.155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,333 49,233 
1922 $01,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 31,713 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 
1928 809,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 |, pe -_ ie pti” eee piitiiete! >: et aan. cian al 
1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 $17,747 ‘ion 29 6 on ar 9e ++ ce onc os £ee iy ; a aae ‘ . 
1925 ease @nwenels Gls 14a memes Ges ase «SS SSS (Une often ttm uel fan he 
1926 418.838 605,817,807 54.638 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 . bi Bains — = _— =r wrens o9,006 
1927 426,258 389,874,774 $5.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Oct. 26,881 21,321 $1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 
1928 439,781 244,854,973 25.08 $2,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 Nov 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 
Dec 25,070 $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 
1927: — agen , 
Jan. 43,340 36,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 Totals 282,560 305,694 $28,769 388,481 866,149 371,027 441,340 
Feb 28,337 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 ol 3 
Mar. 35,515 28,698,016 $6.07 2,768 3,249,665 52.50 ee —— —Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Apr. 46,202 87,321,505 36.06 1.575 1,428,425 40.48 44,627 Quarter 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 929 
May 36,518 30,984 877 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33,736 Jan. /Mar 96.776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128 
June 33,045 27,850,014 37.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 $1,270 Apr./June ,360 8f ¢ 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 103,500 139,292 
July 37,677 31,678,259 7.53 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 $5,719 July /Sept 55 83,813 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,578 
Aug 32,810 26,396,931 75.92 1,809 1,382,768 34.12 $1,001 Oct. /De« 7 63.6 92,65 85,789 88,212 80,860 117,597 
Sept 33,301 25,314,412 33 94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29.801 - 
Oct 30.184 22,163,282 32.78 2.513 2.042.713 29 f Totals 282,427 805,507 339,752 $84,644 358,415 872,528 442,227 267,857 
Nov 38,592 27,395,428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.43 36.123 
Dec. 80.787 22,213,574 $2.26 2,655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumptior 
figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
1928: likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Jan. $9,107 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 7,119 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Feb. 33,663 27,763,655 36.82 2.738 2,229,589 36.35 30,925 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Mar. 40,611 32,103,042 35.29 3,718 2,587,435 31.07 36,893 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
Apr. 37,935 27,287,266 $2.11 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35.663 may be accepted as preliminary. 
May 31,059 19,058,672 27.39 2,399 1,386,307 25.80 28,660 
June 27,765 14,121,219 22.71 2,621 1,400,697 23.86 25,144 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 3.087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 R b , 
Aug. 31,204 12,860,150 18.39 2.377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 b I d h U S 
Sept 39.835 16,512,019 18.50 3.088 1,884,148 20.84 36,797 u er invoice to t e ’ 4 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,832 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,658 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Nov. 36.519 14,878,441 18.19 2.788 1,207,089 18.52 33.731 ; ‘ - x 
Dec. 43,511 17,580,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,748 19.00 40,778 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota 
1929: June & 6,117 1,102 1,808 68 9,095 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,943 17.74 3,663 1,773,401 21.61 53,901 June 15 6.812 983 1,521 99 9,415 
Feb 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2.955 1.374.783 20.77 61.310 June 22 6,393 S02 1,555 182 8,882 
Mar. 50,604 20,380,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,037 22.16 46,386 June 29 6.103 1,416 1,946 73 9.538 
Apr. 55.725 25,542,726 20.46 3.293 1,624,237 22.02 52,432 July ¢ 6,123 858 1,909 86 8,476 
May f 24,.355.511 21.25 2 386 1,349.690 21.24 48,325 July 13 6,648 927 1,708 7 9,290 
June 6 18,799,307 20.14 3,152 1,470,746 20.83 38,511 July 20 5,107 839 1,313 56 7,315 
July { 1,342,147 9.65 July 27 6,649 432 1,988 75 9,144 
Au Aug. 3 4,784 780 1,251 10 6,825 
Se] Aug. 10 5,850 873 1,222 7,945 
Oct Aug. 17 5,444 593 1,444 3: 7,514 
Nov Aug. 24 5.560 602 1,401 23 7.586 
Dex Aug. 31 5,408 657 1,338 3 7,406 
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Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber—New York Market, in Cents per Pound 


Daily 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 


Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 


Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
141.30 1916 65.85 1919 48.70 
121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 

82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 


Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——~ 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
18.82 $2.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 40.25 20.14 
16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 32.75 23.97 
14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 41.04 26.82 24.55 


15.99 $2.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 40.86 18.97 21.18 


15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 18.99 21.46 
15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 $7.25 19.59 20.64 
14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.03 34 19.40 21.30 


13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 19.46 20.59 
14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 18.47 —_— 


19.78 26.93 31.13 98.01 42.50 34.32 18.83 — 
23.88 27.14 34.33 104.80 38.50 7.58 18.26 — 
27.42 26.60 7.88 98.51 38.25 40.63 17.97 —_ 


17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.72 22.48 —_— 


| London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheet 











(In Pence Per Pound) e 
i Day June July Aug. Sept. Day June July Aug. Sept. 
| l 10%, 10% 11 — 17 10% i11 104 — 
2 10% 11 10% 18 101, 10% — 
i 3 10% 10% 10% 19 10% 10% 0% — 
{ 10% 10% 10% 20 10% 10% 104, — 
5 105% 11 21 10% 10% — 
6 10% 11% #«=°+10% . 22 10% 11 1004 — 
7 10% 10% 23 11 10% — 
8 10% 11% 10% 24 10% 107% 10% — 
9 11% 10% 25 10% 11 — _— 
10 1014 11% 10% — 26 10% 11% 10% — 
11 105% 11% 27 105% 11% 10% — 
12 10% 11% 1054 28 105% 10% = 
13 10% 11% 10% — 29 10% 11 10% — 
4 10% 1054 -- 30 11 10% — 
15 10% 1% 10%4 — 31 11 104% — 
| 16 10% 
i— Average Monthly Price Per Pound ————-— 
| 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Month Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence 
Jan. 19.410 19.310 9.942 Aug. 17.202 9.300 10.505 
| Feb 19.021 15.718 11.875 Sept. 16.293 8.530 ——- 
Mar. 20.125 12.7386 12.135 Oct. 16.366 8.807 aoe 
Apr. 19.897 8.864 10.490 Nov. 18.159 8.596 —- 
May 19.769 8.845 10.717 Dec. 19.690 8.570 — 
June 17.880 9.293 10.580 Average 
July 16.770 9.812 11.065 for Year 18.875 10.656 — 
! = = $$ —— — — 
» * 
| Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
| (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
| Day of Day of Day of 
Month Aug. Sept Month Aug. Sept. Month Aug. Sept. 
1 19.20 11 21 20 == 
2 18.85 12 18.10 - 22 sec 
3 19.00 19.55 13 18.30 - 23 183.65 — 
4 19.25 14 18.15 4 18.70 —— 
ll 5 18.90 15 a, 2 > oman 
il ¢ oT ___ 16 18.20 - 26 18.65 —— 
7 18.95 17 18.35 - 27 Ss _— 
8 18.35 i8 18.35 28 18.90 -—— 
| 9 18.10 18 - 29 19.05 — 
| 10 17.95 19 18.75 30 19.25 
20 18.85 31 
! Average Monthly Price Per Pound ——-—-— 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
| Month Cents Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 13.42 19.12 20.22 Aug. 20.04 19.28 18.62 
| Feb. 14.10 18.40 20.21 Sept. 21.95 18.67 
Mar. 14.32 19.38 20.19 Oct. 20.22 19.62 — 
| Apr. 14.75 20.68 20.29 Nov. 20.2 19.84 — 
| May 16.07 21.58 19.41 Dec. 19.58 20.22 -— 
| June 16.85 21.50 18.74 Average 
| July 18.00 21.36 18.62 for Year 17.49 19.97 — 
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Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
FLOAT ON HAND AU > 
at -—ON HAND—, ——A —sF linn AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 Figures for Recent Years 
Jan 76,172 110,244 76,842 45,8312 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 
‘ s 33.852 152,271 153,883 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Feb. 91,186 108,955 90,058 42,166 43,316 63,825 133, ¥ . p 
March 85,740 114,061 100,586 49,600 89,324 56,476 135,340 153,385 157,012 roduction 40,982 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,489 17,944 
arc : Y Y , , , , ’ Shipments -----ee- 89,987 45,204 650,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
April 92,757 113,088 107,659 $8,963 $3,986 55,409 181,720 168.008 168,068 Inventory? ......... 6,182 5,772 1,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 18,624 
May 94,563 105,356 97,192 44,181 34,874 55,404 138,7 , . 
June 89,250 90,198 92,061 47,233 40,001 46,035 136,483 130,119 188,096 Figures for Recent Months 
July 98,469 83,242 92,535 40,687 42,304 38,858 139,056 125,546 134,393 et ae oe ee 12 IVENTORY 
Aug. 96,148 68,994 40,937 51,875 187,085 120,869 3 
7829 68.851 37.966 48.566 185-793 117.417 an. 4,965 5,858 6,722 4,982 5,894 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
Sept. 97,829 68, , , , ’ Feb. 5,095 6,863 6,912 4,458 5,081 5,282 11,075 11,721 15.496 
Nov. 101,084 61,956 37,076 68,119 ‘ y A 3 : 
: pr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,717 16,929 
Dec. 100,180 66,166 47,938 68,764 148,068 184,980 May 6,151 6,759 8,145 5,657 6,457 7,184 12.462 18.024 17.849 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6,202 6,692 7,304 6,253 7,117 7,254 12,462 12,162 17,957 
ie a L d ond 5,087 6,498 5,973 7,895 11,826 11,157 
ug. 5,752 7,469 ~ 6,398 8,403 10,721 10,084 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London Ang. 5,752 7.469 6.298 $408 0,721 10/084 
‘ arehouses, including Latex) 
(No. of tous in Wharves and W ’ & Oct. 4,778 7,326 4,799 6,717 9,665 11,520 
At end of: 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 Nov. 4,502 6,075 4,306 4,998 10,186 12,579 
Jan. 56,573 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 66,524 25,191 | Dec. 4,497 5,605 4,165 4,591 10,264 18,624 
Feb. 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 28,425 10,004 58,826 62,964 25,554 
Mar. 63,913 66,670 63,438 55,647 18,104 18,127 63,055 58,272 28,214 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Apr. 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 53,425 31,368 
May 70,408 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 44,628 31,290 Figures for Recent Years 
June 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 5,818 23,984 68,902 38,7! 19288 1928 sens a — we _ 
July T1005 TLSIE 49.007 ES.07S 4206 31.789 68,01) 36,00 | Production 50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,828 80,180 
Sept Teale TTT BLO2s 44:01 S458 SOL0TT 687286 81,440 | Shipments 49,678 59,072 68,016 81,004 71.591 72,896 17.127 
Sept. ; , ’ ’ . ’ , , | Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,05 1,81 20 , ll 
Oct. 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,523 5,086 42,188 69,569 24,207 , a 2 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 
Nov. 70,786 68,548 60.074 83,593 38,869 44,057 67, A Figures for Rec 
Dec. 69.792 72.299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 63,793 19,815 & Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
amin i ee r ior dn cnt cue core tae Sth Me 
: an. 5,337 5,441 6,517 6,0 072 7, 5,58 , 15,386 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth | Feb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 5,431 5,278 16.075 14,650 16999 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | y,- 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,737 17.096 15,578 17.750 
1928 
August 34,294 33,649 82,591 82,815 ——— 1 Ae 7,873 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,184 
September 31,933 $1,477 $2,110 $1,884 $1,462 | wey 187 7168 7,660 6140 6300 7088 isnee ivves seiet 
October 29,525 27,370 26,477 34,360 | June 6,306 6,953 6,978 6,882 7,136 6,950 17,858 17,159 18,741 
November 22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 
December 16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 | Suly 5,284 6,674 7,070 8,729 16,004 14,974 
1929 | Aug. 6,480 8,343 7,988 9,350 14,664 18,931 
January 21,953 23,016 23,547 24,428 | Sept. 5,651 7,103 6,758 7,154 13,511 18,548 
February . 25,389 25,418 24,757 25,005 = 
March 25,441 25,980 rayon iyo 28,077 | Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 18,539 15,285 
April 00 = SAS yoy 4 Nov. 4,775 5,592 4,723 5,002 13,585 15,748 
May $1,580 —— a avant s000g | Dee. 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 18,692 16,117 
June ae on 30.790 30 167 ie (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
— 30 937 31.444 33,578 34,651 $5,605 ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
August 90,904 ot, _ ‘ : issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
—————————— in this table. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang (*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) = : ——— 
End of 1927 1928 1929 End of 1927 1928 1929 Automobile Production 
Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,668 38,859 
Feb. 26,766 22,867 $82,873 Aug. 25,764 18,9 Un — — 
Mar. 27,844 20,538 29,437 Sept. 25,178 14,898 a = ited States—, pipes 2. 
md - 12.149 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Apr. 24,543 16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,168 — — and 
— —— a oe — os Grane —— | 1922 2,547,208 2,302,928 244,285 102,058 94.904 7,149 2,649,261 
June —_— sm . otis: Accel 1923 4,020,255 3,68].728 388,527 146.488 129.228 17.210 4.166.693 
ace i ami aa A lal 1924 ..............8,600,918 8,208,049 897,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,736,164 
. ° 1925 ... 4,265,704 38,760,459 505,245 161,889 189,311 22,078 4.427.093 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 1926 4.298.799 3.808.753 490.046 “205.092 164.483 40.609 4.503 891 
: ‘ Ea 1927 8,393,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 3,578, 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) : . wwe 578,313 
Per Cent Per Cent 1928 
Total Balloons Total Balloons Jan. . 225,039 199,082 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 282,502 
1923 28,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 Feb. .. $28,368 290,830 82,858 12,504 10,815 2,189  $35.872 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 March 412,825 $871,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2,246 422.549 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1928 1929 April 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 8,694 484,188 
January . 1,835,207 19.4 July 1,896,666 78.2 May 425.990 875.798 50,192 38.942 29.764 4.178 459,982 
February 2,265,024 80.8 August June 396,967 $56,439 40,528 28,399 25,841 8,058 425,366 
March 2,613,389 80.4 September 
April wsssessesee 2,729,899 81.8 October July $90,445 237,988 52,512 25,226 20,122 6,104 416,671 
May 2,574,224 76.5 November Aug. 458,429 400,689 57,740 $1,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
June 2,184,219 75.8 December Sept. 413,722 358,872 54,850 21,198 16,572 4,621 484,915 
si a i a aaa ra a _ Oct. $97,096 839,976 57,120 18,586 13016 56,520 415,682 
. . Nov. 256,986 217,256 39,680 11,769 8154 38,615 268,706 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline Dec. .......... 288,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) TOTAL ...4,857,384 38,826,618 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
MONTHS 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 poner a pacecllle see ate A — 
14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 22,602,000 1929 ‘ 
mall 18,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,186,000 22,776,000 Jan. 402,154 350.617 651,537 21,501 17,164 4,887 423,655 
March 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 28,495,000 Feb. 466.084 407.589 58,495 31,287 28,486 2,801 497,871 
April 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 32,019,000 March 584,783 513.266 69,559 40,621 82.883 17,788 625,354 
May 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,855,000 $84,117,000 April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 %4,892 17,509 662,557 
June 20,724,000 23,803,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 338,168,000 | May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,480 635,528 
July 22 879.000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 36,860,000 June 545,252 453 956 91.296 21,492 16,511 4.981 566,744 
August 22,323,000 26.912,000 29,779.000 33,148,000 July 500.331 427,213 73,118 17,461 13,600 8,861 517,792 
September 20.177.000 22,929,000  28,409.000 29,691,000 Aue. 
October 19.826,000 23,973,000  25,.497.000  30.610,000 Sept. 
November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 Oct. 
Decembe- 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 26,644,000 ew 
TOTAL 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 $27.932.000 Dec. uy eee 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA!’ ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Gross British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceyion* Burma wak* Borneo’ Siam* Madura E.Coast D.E.L China® Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,684 89,971 6,416 6.705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6.699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,166 9,065 429,366 
1926 316,825 168,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 66,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,528 
1926 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 371,322 182.845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 65,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1927 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4.018 827 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,118 43,699 
Aug. 80,371 17,106 13,266 5,367 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 8,685 5,957 9,863 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,045 6,245 802 721 691 542 8,810 7,765 18,6838 775 2,762 939 51,520 
Nov. 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 691 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,369 1,627 46,378 
Dec. 82,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,396 946 692 664 5,768 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55.101 
1928 
Jan 27,789 16,618 11,17 3,830 1,605 842 581 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,565 
Feb 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,981 667 681 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,360 
Mar 27,879 10,508 17,371 3,683 775 645 681 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,139 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 3,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,323 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug. 35,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept 29,769 11,239 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Oct 24,476 12,603 1,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nx 68,135 136 699 8,005 1,048 772 564 25 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
De 66,763 122 », 641 7,848 1,113 744 565 94 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929 
Jan 2 546 $15 ) 8.301 1.664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,134 642 79,439 
Fel 47,926 3 823 064 1.117 955 600 4195 6,572 7,511 10,384 807 2,104 520 73,952 
Ma 19,448 1,553 $4,895 6,583 113 758 601 199 515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr 19S 1¢ ‘ 10 »,097 72 747 500 306 5,997 6,645 11,321 568 1,950 569 72,829* 
Ma {3.96 } SR 1.723 8 966 500* 153 6,264 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 733 66,776* 
Ii { 1G { j ‘ j 63 16 500* 422 582 6.693 11.270 608 1,398 650* 
} 16,454 746 7 500* 162 6,422 7,192 13,995 555 1,457 
(‘) Malayan net export annot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber is largely wet : which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
weight by remillins I ber exported as latex is not ir led which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
a basis of 34% pe is per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in tons in 1928 ( Calculated from official import statistics of principal 
1924, 3.618 in 192 3.263 in 26 ) 1927 and 1,437 in 1928 ) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
lon Chamber of Commerce stisti y2e rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (7) This 
not included uch hipm ale to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, ““Gross Exports minus 
1924. 6 tons 192 » t ) it ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
Official statisti (*) Import Singapore and Penang Exports visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available 
from Other D.E.I ure chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
, . ‘ . . . . ‘ 7 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
ivie 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,396 9,768 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 342,878 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,815 8,840 5,610 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,246 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 8,807 1,778 589 567 895,885 
19238 800,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 83,987 19,6838 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 395,667 84.865 $4,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9.809 6.529 9.021 2.498 2.470 4.046 1.299 1.870 618.649 
1927 398,483 60,249 34,271 38.892 26.405 0 421 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2.055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 596,695 
1927 : 
July 35,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August 31,001 3,463 2,795 $,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 63 312 138 123 47,786 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27,671 5,888 3.479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 153 363 49,5388 
November 86,123 1,68 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 $17 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4,696 3,108 2,302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
eon 
Jan $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 755 R02 589 52 261 335 376 50,871 
Feb 80,926 3,143 2,526 2,984 2,558 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,813 
Mar 36,893 8,179 1,902 3,521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 351 497 398 54,247 
April 85.6638 > 280 2.204 2.719 1,988 2.334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 2.660 5.322 3.297 2.944 2.180 2.288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 213 41,558 
June 25,148 3,03 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 346 251 182 40,063 
July 22 170 1.874 $518 3.327 2 692 2.026 1,598 72 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,475 
Aug 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sept 36,800 4,199 3.524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 377 277 235 56,457 
Oct 41,667 934 3,728 4,386 2,943 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 318 59,346 
Nov 33,846 8,141 3,278 8,694 2.799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 31 337 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 765 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929: 
Jan 53,922 1,95 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 56 =—-:1, 061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 1,259 684 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,275 
Mar 14.291 1 O68 4.409 4.586 4.961 2.630 51 71¢ 725 931 316 354 RO 409 77,091 
Apr 2.44 8,29 4.854 5.851 3.177 > 208 1,407 7 1.518 750 144 956 40 145 82.395 
May 48,350 5 3,152 3,682 2,937 2,314 1,41 137 854 201 168 37 77 
Tune S.67f sf 3,948 3,075 624 yi 672 687 4 
July 11.114 3.559 
a—Including gutta percha b—Inecluding balata. c—Re-experts not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d neluding some scrap and reclaimed rubber. percha and to reduce to basis of net weight. *United States imports of 
e-—Official§ statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Ruasin f guayule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
Including Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom 1.305 tons in 1926; to 5.010 tons in 1927; to 3,076 in 1928: and to 208 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- tons in the first 5 months of 1929. 
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Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed 


Fabrics 
Yards 
1924 25,020,000 
1925 23,988,000 
1926 29,328,000 
1927 37,872,000 
1928 41,179,000 
1928 : 
January 2,177,000 
February 2,575,000 
March 2,853,000 
April 2,416,000 
May 2,744,000 
June 2,953,000 
July 3,447,000 
August 4,613,000 
September 4,966,000 
October 5,914,000 
November 4,173,000 
December 2,348,000 
1929: 

January 2,828,000 
February 3,095,000 
March 4,123,000 
April 


Rubber Heels 
Pairs 
186,279,000 
206,970,000 
183,312,000 
201,014,000 
235,170,000 


17,682,000 
19,181,000 
22,583,000 
18,575,000 
21,597,000 
18,768,000 
17,620,000 
21,289,000 
21,451,000 
21,932,000 
18,686,000 
15,811,000 


19,975,000 
18,979,000 
17,226,000 


17,256,000 


Mechanical Goods 


Rubber Soles 
Pairs 


(?) 
16,211,620 (?) 
12,253,000 
27,160,000 
37,645,000 


3,431,000 
3,628,000 
3,747,000 
2,928,000 
3,519,000 
8,321,000 
3,168,000 
3,461,000 
2,725,000 
2,297,000 
2,649,000 
2,771,000 


3,876,000 
2,869,000 
2,746,000 
2,601,000 


() Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 


Shipments 
Dollars 


$48,615,000 
64,877,000 
76,789,000 
68,625,000 
69,114,000 


$5,630,000 
5,838,000 
6,675,000 
5,406,000 
6,274,000 
6,126,000 
5,157,000 


5,271,000 


6,033,000 
6,135,000 
7,013,000 











United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 


Guayule 


Balata 


Jelutong 


Gutta Percha 


Tons __ Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 





1919 1,430 760,690 
920 758 $45,985 1 
1921 58 26,945 
1922 127 57,040 
1923 1,165 542,227 
1924 1,356 536,392 
1925 3,781 1,803,448 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 
1927 5,018 2,674,957 
1928: $3,075 1,755,685 

Jan. 482 242,339 

Feb. 489 281,295 

Mar. 576 865,927 

Apr. 512 $12,131 

May 452 233,414 

June 424 220,081 

July 191 100,342 

Aug. — 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. - - 
1929: 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, - 

Apr. 83 38,241 

May 125 57,260 

June 145 62,808 


July 200 86,175 


727 987,038 8, 
064 1,260,043 65, 


332 2,213,964 2, 
672 2,068,501 3, 


814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 


812 978,765 2, 
700 898,524 4, 
464 668,456 6, 
517 574,760 6, 
854 $27,218 7, 
582 447,246 7, 
731 430,855 7. 


27 24,218 
33 32,165 
82 26,460 
47 $2,924 
9 6,799 
123 46,747 


$99 165,460 


60 $8,198 2, 
121 59,358 
59 41,119 
83 58,311 
46 30,374 
82 70,209 
90 75,444 
163 93,240 1, 
70 67,891 


31 26,038 
19 416,440 





335 403,812 
565 853,308 
165 1,237,100 1, 
749 1,642,631 1, 
263 38,127,757 1, 
785 2,448,657 1, 
552 2,540,059 1, 
588 183,705 
403 142,621 
829 388,616 
592 174,970 
679 226,064 
293 91,152 
373 113,295 
451 126,962 
028 713,786 


900 1,068,698 
183 1,520,309 
985 383,564 
818 281,012 
912 875,167 
408 463,610 
608 629,284 
445 661,156 
494 728,172 
597 777,128 
150 86,702 
312 215,085 
115 57,833 


68 27,627 
100 42,762 
28 12,874 
81 27,344 
147 60,738 
125 56,768 


429 129,065 239 94,570 


472 140,116 
522 156,154 


152,260 
255,594 
122,026 
315,621 
212,400 
248,143 
180.065 


88 35,409 
145 59,911 


138 62,950 
40 19,806 
1 1,140 
1 1,086 
76 24.053 
25,612 


14 5,807 


Reclaimed Rubber rm the United States 


(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption 
Produc- % to 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year 
1919 81,866 73.535 36.3 1924 
1920 86,395 75,297 38.4 1925 
1921 $6,726 41,351 24.1 1926 
1922 57,884 54,458 19.3 1927 
1923 74,766 69,534 22.7 1928 

1927: 
Jan. 16,526 12,874 39.3 25,908 July 
Feb. 15,860 14,424 47.8 27,291 Aug. 
Mar. 16,788 18,528 37.4 27,124 Sept. 
Apr. 14,488 16,677 46.5 25,712 Oct. 
May 16,159 15,754 46.1 26,419 Nov. 
June 16,652 15.547 46.0 25.811 Dec. 

1928: 
Jan 14.862 20,140 58.5 21,941 July 
Feb. 15.291 18,670 55.4 20,848 Aug. 
Mar. 17,069 20,680 57.9 19,558 Sept. 
Apr. 15.393 19.280 58.8 19,283 Oct. 
May 18,945 20,215 654.1 18,137 Nov. 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 

1929: 
Jan 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 Aue 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sent 
Apr. 19.899 22.485 47.3 20,680 Oct 
May 20,385 28,176 47.1 19,479 Nov 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the 


end of month o 


Consumption 


Produc- 
tion Tons 
80,079 76,072 
132,980 137,105 
180,582 164,500 
189,144 178,471 
208,516 223,000 


15,488 13,842 
15,109 15,836 
14,392 14.790 
16,127 17,292 
15,477 14,876 
16,083 13,431 


17,278 19,070 
19,049 17.890 
18,693 17,795 
17,182 18,420 
18,245 18,380 
17,728 14,320 


18.387 20.236 


r year. Exports 


% to 
Crude Stocks* 
22.4 
35.6 13,208 
45.9 238,218 
47.6 24,980 
50.4 24,785 


7.4 26,599 
47.3 25,157 
54.3 23,429 
64.5 22,176 
55.5 21,728 
52.7 24,980 
51.0 17,305 
41.7 15,881 
45.1 17,026 
49.1 22,399 
45.9 24,785 
48.7 19,679 


of reclaimed 


rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9,577 


tons in 1928. 
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